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Motives rf the Earl of Mar for Undertaking the 
Insurrection — Catises which devolved the Com- 
mand of the Army upon him-^^Interception of 
Supplies of Arms and Ammunition destined 
for tiie Jaccbite Army — Addresses to the Che- 
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sent from the Army at Perth — Dissatisfaction 
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. come in sight of eaxih other near JDutddane'-^ 
Mari Qmn/Q^of War-^Battleof Shmffmuir^ 

I HAVE delayed, till tbis point m the Scot* 
tUh history some attempt to investigate the 
eanses and conduct of the Rebellioni and 
to explain, if possiblci the supineness of 
the Insurgent General and Chiefs, who, ha- 
ving engaged in an attmipt so desperat 
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.and raked forces so considerables should 
yety after the lapse of two months, have 
advanced little farther in their enterprise 
than they had done in the first week after 
its commencement. 

If we review tlus Earl of Mar's conduct 
from beginning to end, we are led to the 
conclusion, that the insurrection of 17 ] 5 was 
. as hastily as rashly undertaken. It does not 
appear that Mar was in communication on 
the subject with the court of the Chevalier de 
3t George previous to Queen Anne's death. 
That event found him at liberty to recom- 
mend himself to the favour of King George, 
and show his influence with the Highland 
chiefs by procuring an address of adhesion 
from them, of a tenor as loyal as his own. 
These offers of service being rejected, as we 
have already said, in a harsh and an affront- 
ing manner, made the fallen minister con- 
clude that his ruin was determined on ; 
and his private resentment, which, in other 
circumstances, would have fallen to the 
^rround itieffi^tual and harmless, lighted un- 

ppily amongst those combustibles, which 



the general adhereoice to the exSed ftyttity 
had prepared in Sootlatid. 

When Mar arriyed in Fifeshire from Lon« 
d<m, it was reported that he was possessed 
of L«l<K>yOOO in money,*— instructions from 
the Pretatndery nnder his own hand, and 
a commission appointing him lieutenant* 
Gmeral) and Commander-in-Chief of his 
Forces in Scotland* But though, these rui 
monrs were scattered in the public ear, bet« 
ter accounts allege, that in the commences 
ment of the undertaking. Mar did not pre^ 
tend to assume any authority over the other 
noblemen of his own rank, or produce 
any other token from the Chevalier de St 
George, than his portrait, A good deal of 
pains were taken to parade a strong-box, 
said to enclose a considerable sum of mo* 
ney, belonging to the Earl of Mar; but it 
was not belicTed to contain treasure to the 
amount of more than L.3000, if, indeed, it 
held so much. As to the important point 
of a General to command in chief, the 
scheme, wlien originally contemplated at 
the Court of St Germains, turned upon *" 

a2 
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I>uk£ of Ormond's landing in England, and 
tlie Duke of Berwick in Scotland, whose 
well-known talents were to direct the whole 
affair. After cdmmencing his insurrection, 
there can be little doubt that Mar did the 
utmost, by his agents in Lorraine, to en- 
gage the favourable opinion of the Cheva- 
lier; and the unexpected success >of his en- 
terprise, so far as it had gone, and the 
great power he had. been able to assemble, 
were well calculated to recomm^id him to 
confidence. In the meantime, it was ne- 
cessary there should be a General to exe- 
cute the duties of the .office ad interim. Mar 
offered, as I haVe told you, the command 
to the Duke of Athole, who refused to bo 
connected with the affair. Huntly, from 
his power and rank in possession and ex- 
pectation, might have qlaimed the supreme 
authority, but his religion was an obstacle. 
Seaforth lay .distant, and was late in co- 
ming up. The claims of these great nobles 
being set a^i^e^ there was nothing so natur 
X'dL as that Mar, himself should assume the 
mmand o| ^n insurrection, which wouhl 
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never have existed without his instigation. 
He was ac<jeptable to the Highlanders, as 
having been the channel throtigh which 
the bounty of the late Queen Anne had 
been ' transmitted to them; and had also 
partisans, from his liberality to certain of 
the Lowland nobles who had joined him, 
whose estates and revenues were not ade- 
quate to their rank, a circumstance which 
might be no smair cause for their rushing 
into so. ruinous an undertaking. Thus Mar 
assumed the genei*ars truncheon which 
chance offiered to his hand, because there 
was no other who could pretend to it. 

Like most persons in his situation, he 
was not inclined to distrust his own capa^ 
city for using to advantage the power which 
he bad almost fortuitously become possess- 
ed of; or, if he nourished any doubt upon 
this subject^ he might consider his mili- 
tary chaise to be but temporary, since, 
from the whole tenor of his conduct, it ap- 
pears he expect^ from France some person 
whose trade, had been war, and to whom he 
might with honour resign his office* Suc^ 
aa expectation may account for the ca 
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wUdi the Jacobite camiiuuider ab* 
staioed from offeiuive operatioiiSy and for 
his anxioiis desire to angmetit his army to 
the highest pointy rather than to adventure 
it npon the most promising enterprise. 

It is probable Mar was encours^ed to per- 
severe in his military authority) in which 
he most have met with some embarrass- 
menty when he found himself confirmed in 
it by Ogilvie of Boynci an especial messen- 
ger from the Chevalier de St Greoi^^ who^ 
greatly flattered by the &vourable state of 
affairs in Scotland, conferred upon the Earl 
of Mar in form, that command, which he 
had so long exercised in point of fact, and 
it was said, brought a patent, raising him 
to the dignity of Duke of Mar. Of the last 
honour, little was known, but the commis- 
sion of Mar as General was read at th^ head 
of every corps engaged in the insurrection. 

It might foe matter of wonder that the 
vessel which brought over Mr Ogilvie, the 
bearer of this commission, had not been 
freighted with men, money, or provisions* 
^he reason appears to have been, that the 

bevalier de St Geoi^e had previously ez« 
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pended all the fandft he could himself com- 
mand, or which he could borrow from fo- 
reign courts favourable to his title, in equip- 
ping a considerable number of vessels de- 
signed to sail from Havre*do-Grace and 
Dieppe, with large quantities of arms and 
ammunition. But the Earl of Stair, having 
speedily discovered the destination of these 
supplies^ remonstrated with the Court of 
Frfmce upon proceedings so inconsistent 
with the treaty of Utrecht ; and Sir George 
Byng, with a squadron pf men-of-war, block- 
aded the ports of France, with the purpose 
of attacking the vessels if they should put 
to sea. The Regent Duke of Orleans im- 
mediately gave orders to the inspectors of 
naval affairs to prevent the arming and sail- 
ing of the vessels intended for the service of 
the Chevalier de St George. Thus the 
supplies designed for the insurgents were 
intercepted, and the whole expense which 
had been laid out upon the projected expe- 
dition was entirely lost. This affords a 
satisfactory reason why the exiled Prince 
could send little to his partisans in Scot- 
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kmd, nnlasct in the shape of fiftir WQrds aii4 
oomnuiiioiui. 

In the meantime^ the Earl of Mar, and 
the nobles and gentlemen embarked in Ub 
enterprise, although disappointed in these 
sanguine expectations under which it had 
been undertaken, and in finding that the 
death of Louis XIV., and the prudence of 
his successor in power, would depriye them 
of all hopes of foreign assistance, wore yet 
desirous to receive that spedes of aicourage* 
ment which might be derived from seeing 
the Chevalier de St George himself at the 
head of the army, which they had drawn to* 
gather in his name and quarreL An addressi 
therefore, was made to King James VIIL, 
as Ijie was termed, praying him to repair to 
Scotland, and to encourage, by his person* 
al presence, the flame of loyalty, which was 
represented as breaking out in every part ci 
that kingdom, pledging the lives and ho«- 
nour of the subscribers for his personal se« 
curity, and insisting on the favourable e& 
feet likely to be produced upon their under* 
taking, by his placing himself at its head* 
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Another address was drawn tip to tlie Re^ 
gent Duke of Orleans5 praying him, if he 
Was not pleased t6 aid the heir of the Honse 
of Stewart at this crisis of his fate, that he 
wonld at leaist permit him to retnm to hia 
own country, to share the fate of his trnsty 
adherents who were in arms in his behalf. 
This paper had rather an extraordinary tnm^ 
sonnding as if the Chevalier de St George 
had been in prison, and the Regent of France 
the keeper of the key. The addresses, how* 
ever, were subscribed by all the men of qua* 
lity at Perth, though great was the resent- 
ment of these proud hidalgos, to find that 
the king's printer, Mr Robert Freebairn, 
waft permitted to sign along with them* 
The papers were, after having been eign* 
ed, intrusted to the care of the Honour-^ 
able Major Hay, having as his secretary 
the historian Dr Abercromby, with charge 
to wait upon the Chevalier at the Court 
df Lorraine, or where he might happen 
to be^ and urge the desire of the subscri* 
bers. The choice of the ambassador, and 
tibe aeeveey whidh wai obierved on the »^h^ 
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ject of his commissioni were regarded a& 
deserving censure by those in the army 
who conceived that) the general welfare 
being concerned in the measures to be 
adopted) they had some right to be ac-> 
quainted with the mode in which llie nego- 
tiation was to proceed. Mar afterwards 
dispatched two additional envoys on the 
same errand ; the first was Sir Alexander 
Erskine of Alva, who was wrecked on his 
return ; the second, an agent of consider- 
able acutenesS) named Charles Forbes. > 

The Earl of Mar had not ascended to the 
pitch of power which he now enjoyed, with- 
out experiencing the usual share of ill-will 
and unfavourable construction. The Master 
of Sinclair, a man of a temper equally shrewd 
and severe, had from the bf^ginning showa 
himself dissatisfied with the management 
of the insurrection, and appears, like many 
men of the same disposition, to have been 
much more ready to remark and censure er-? 
rprs than to assist in retrieving them. Th^ 
Earl of Huntly seems also to have beet^dis*^ 
obliged by Mar, and to have looked on hixa^ 
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with dislike, or sQspieion; nor were the 
Highlanders entirely disposed to trust him 
118 their General. When Glengarry, one of 
their ablest chiefs, joined the army at Perth, 
he was anxious that the western clans 
should keep s^arate from those first as- 
sembled at Perth, and act in conjunction 
with the forces of the Earl of Huntly; 
and it was proposed to Sinclair to join in 
this sort of association, by which the army 
would in fact have been effectually sepor 
rated into two parts. Glengarry, however, 
was dissuaded from this secession ; and air 
thoi^h it is intimated, that in order to in* 
duce him to abandon his design, the argu- 
mento arising from good cheer and good 
'fellowship were freely resorted to, it is 
not the less true, that his returning to the 
duty of a soldier was an act of sober rea- 
son. 

The Earl of Mar, amidst his other du- 
ties, having a wish to prepare a place of 
arms for the residence of the Chevalier de St 
ge ou hb expected arrival, made an at* 
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tempt to cover Perth by fortifications, «6 
its to place it out of danger from a cotip'Ch^ 
main. General Hamilton attended to this 
duty for a short time ; but afterwards it was 
almost entirely given up to the direction of 
a Frenchman, who hadbe^i a dancing and 
fencing-master, and whose lines of defence 
furnished much amusement to the English 
engineers, who afterwards became possesiged 
of them. 

Before resuming the narrative, I may 
tell yon, that in this same eventful month 
of October, when there were so many mi- 
litary movements in Scotland, the Duke 
of Ormond was dispatched by the Chevan 
lier de St George, with arms and ammuni*- 
tion, and directions to land on the coast of 
"England. Three cannon were fired as a 
signal to the Jacobites, who were expected 
to flock in numbers to the shore, the name 
of Ormond being then most popular among 
them. But the signals not being answer- 
ed, the vessel bore off, and returned to 
France. Had the Duke landed, the Jaco- 

'e party would have been in the singular 
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predloament of haTiiig a General in Eng^ 
land without an army) and an army in 
Scotland without an effective GreneraL 

We now approach the catastrophe of thege 
intestine commotions ; for the Earl of Mar 
bad by the beginning of November recei« 
Ted all the reinforcements which he had 
to expect, though it may be doubted whe« 
ther he had rendered his task of forcing 
or taming the Duke of Argyle's position 
more easy, or his own army much strong** 
er, by the time he had spent in inacti<» 
Tity* His numbers were indeed augment- 
ed, but so were those of the Duke ; so that 
the armies bore the same proportion to each 
other as before. This was a disadvantage 
to the Highlanders ; for where a contest is to 
take place betwixt undisciplined energy and 
the steadiness of regular troops, the latter 
must always attain superiority in proper- 
tion as their numbers in the field increase^ 
and render the day likely to be decided by 
manceuvres« Besides this, the army of Mar 
sustained a very great loss by desertion da** 
];ing the time he lay at Perth. The Hig^ 
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ganders, irith the impatience and indolence 
of a half'civilized people, grew weary alike 
of remaining idle, and of being employed in 
the labour of /ortification, or the dull de- 
tails of ordinary parade exereise. Many also 
went home for the purpose of placing in 
safety their accumulation of pay, and what 
booty they had been able to find in the Low* 
lands. Such desertions were deemed by 
the clans to be perfectly in rule, and even 
the authority of the chiefs was inadequate 
to prevent them. 

" Neither do the plans of the Earl of Mar 
seem to have been more distinctly settled, 
when he finally determined on the import^ 
ant step of makbg a movement in advance. 
It seems to have been given out, that he 
was to make three feigned attacks upon^ 
the Duke's army at one and the same time 
—namely, one upon the Long Causeway 
and Stirling Bridge ; another at the Abbey 
Ford, a mile below Stirling; and a third 
at the Drip-coble, a ford a mile and a half 
above that town. By appearing on so many 
ints at once. Mar might hope to occupy 



tfao Duke's attention bo effeetuallyi as to 
croBS the river witb hia main body at the 
fords of Forth. But, as the Duke of Argyle 
did not give his opponent time to make 
these movements, it cannot be known whe« 
ther Mar actually contemplated them. 

It is, however, certain that the Earl of 
Mar entertained the general purpose of 
reaching, if possible, the fords of Forth, 
where that river issues out of Loeh Hardy 
and thus passing over to the southern 
side. To reach this part of the river, re<* 
quired a march of two days through a 
hilly and barren country. Nor were Mar 
and his advisers well acquainted with the 
road, and they had no other guide but the ce« 
lebrated freebooter, Rob Roy MacGregor, 
who they themselves said was not to be 
trusted, and who, in point of fact, was in 
constant communication with his patron, 
the Duke of Argyle, to whom he sent intelf- 
ligence of Mar's motions. It was said, too, 
that this outlaw only knew the fords from 
having passed them with Highland cattle*— 
a different thing, certainly, from being ac 

b2 
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quainted with them in a military point of 
fiew. It was probably, however, with a 
view to the information which Rob Roy 
could give on this point, that Mar, in a 
letter of the 4th of November, complains of 
that celebrated outlaw for not having come 
to Perth, where he wished much to have a 
meeting with him. 

But if Mar and his military council had 
known the fords of Forth accurately, still 
it was doubtful in what situation they might 
find the passes when they arrived therew 
They might have been fortified and defend- 
ed by the Duke of Argyle, or a detachment 
of his army ; or they might be impassable 
at this' advanced season of the year, for 

«»,.„- 11 U™rf.d«p„J™p™. 

ticable character. Last of all, before they 
could reach the heads of the Forth, Mar 
and his army must have found the means 
of crossing the Teitb, a river almost as 
large and deep as the Forth itself, on which 
Argyle had destroyed the bridge of Doane, 
which afforded the usual means of passage. 
Such were the difficulties in the way 
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of the insurgents; and they are of a kind 
which argues a great want of intelligence 
in a camp which must have contained 
many persons from Menteith and Lennox, 
well acquainted with the country through 
which the Highland army were to pass, 
and who might haye reconnoitred it effec- 
tually, notwithstanding the small garrisons 
of weet?country militia and volunteers, 
which the Duke had placed in Gartartan, 
and other houses of strength in the neigh- 
bourhood, of Aberfoil. But it was not the 
will of Heaven that the insurgents should 
ever march far enough on their expedition 
to experience inconveniences from the dif- 
ficulties we have pointed out ; for the Duke 
of Argyle, though far inferior in force, adopt- 
ed the soldier-like resolution of drawing out 
such strength as he had, and interrupting 
the march of theinsurgents by fightingthem, 
before they should have an opportunity of 
descending upon the Forth. For this pur- 
pose, he called in all his garrisons and out- 
posts, and having mustered a main body of 
not quite four thousand men, he marcbe^^ 
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from Stirling towards Dimbliine^ on the 
morning of Sftturday, the 12 th of Noyem* 
ben 

On the lOth of November, the Earl of 
Mar had broken up from his quarters at 
Perth) and advanced to Auchterarder, where 
*he infeatry were quartered, while the ca, 
valry found accinnmodation in the vicinity* 

But) during that night, the Higbhmd 
army suffered in its nominal strength by 
two couBiderable desertions* The one was 
that of the whole clan of Fraser, amount* 
ing to four hundred men. They had join* 
ed Mar's army very recently, under Fra-» 
ser of Fraserdale, who had married the 
heiress of their late chieftain. Just at Ihis 
crisis, however, the heir-male of the fami- 
ly, the celebrated Fraser of Lovat, arrived 
in the north, and recalled by his mandate 
the dan of Fraser from the standards of 
King James VIII. to transfer them to those 
of George L The Frasers, deeming their 
duty to their chief paramount to that which 
they owed to either monarch, and recogni* 
\ng the right of the male-heir to command 
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ifaem in preference to that of the husband 
of the heir* female, unanimously obeyed the 
summons of the former, and left the camp, 
army, and cause in which they were enga- 
ged. There will be occasion to mention 
more of the Frasers hereafter. 
• The other desertion was that of two hun- 
dred of the Earl of Huntly's Highland fol- 
lowers, who complained of hayiug been 
unjustly overburdened with what is called 
fatigue-duty. Thus diminished, the army, 
after having been reviewed by their Gene- 
ral, marched off their ground in the follow- 
ing order. The Master of Sinclair with 
the Fifeshire squadron, and two squadrons 
of Huntly's cavalry, formed the advance of 
the whole. The western clans followed, 
being, first, the MacDonalds, under their 
different chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glengarry, 
Sir Donald Mac Donald, Keppoch, andGlen- 
coe. The next were Breadalbane's men, 
with five regiments, consisting of the fol- 
lowing clans : the MacLeans, under Sir 
John MacLean, their chief; the Camerons, 
imder Lochiel; the Stewarts, commanded 
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by Appib ; and those who remained of Hunt* 
ly's followers from Strathdon and Glen^ 
livet) under Gordon of Glenbueket* This 
chosen body of Highlanders were in high 
spirits, and so confident of success, that 
they boasted that their division of Mar's 
army only wonld be more than enough to 
deal with the Duke of Argylei and all the 
force he commanded. General Gh)rdon was 
Isommander of the whole Highland van-* 
guard. 

The rest of the army, commanded by 
Mar in person, with the assistance of Ge« 
neral Hamilton, followed the advanced di* 
vision; and it was settled that the rear* 
guard should march only as far as Ardoch^ 
while the vanguard should push forward as 
far as the town of Dunblane, where they 
had quartered on their former march from 
Perth, eight miles to the west of Ardoch, 
where the rear was to halt. 

The horse, at the head of the first co* 
lumn, were advancing according to their 
orders, when a lame boy, running as faat 
as his infirmity would permit him, stated 
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to ih^ MfUBtor of Sinelair, who eommanded 
the advance, that he was sent by the wife 
of the Laird of Ki^iendavie, wboie hns* 
band was in the Jacobite army, to tell 
the Earl of Mar that the Duke of Argyle 
was in the act of marching through Dan« 
blane. The news, though the appearance 
of the messenger excited some doubt, was 
entitled to be treated with respect* A re« 
oonnoitring party was sent forward, an ex* 
press was dispatched to Mar, who was six 
or seven miles in the rear, and General 
Ghnrdon anxiously looked around him to 
find some strong ground on which to post 
the men* The river Allan lay in thdr 
front, and the Master of Sinclair propo« 
sed pushing across, and taking possession 
of some farm-houses, visible on the, oppo* 
site side, where the gentlemen might find 
refreshment, and the horses forage. But 
General Gordon justly thought that the 
passing a river at nightfall was a bad pre« 
paralion for a body of infantry, who were to 
lie «at till morning in the open air, in a hard 
frost, in the middle of November* At length 
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the dispate was terminated, on two famn 
houses. being discovered, on the left side of 
the river, where the horse obtained someac- 
, oommo^ation, tfaoughin a situation in whieh 
they might have been, destroyed by a sud« 
den attack, before they could have got out 
of the enclosures, among which. they were 
penned up like cattle, rather than quartered 
like soldiers. To guard against such a ca- 
tastrophe. General Gordon posted advanced 
guards and videttes, and sent out patrols 
with, the usual military precautions. . Soon 
after they had taken their quarters for the 
night. Lord Southesk and the Angus^shire 
cavalry came up, with the intelligence, that 
Mar and the whole main, body were fol- 
lowing, and the Earl accordingly appeared 
at the bivouac of the vanguard about nine 
o'clock at night. 

Fresh intelligence came to them from 
Lady Kippendavie, who seems to have been 
as correct in her intelligence, and accurate 
in communicating with the insurgent army» 
as she was singular in her choice of mes». 
sengersy this hist being an old wonani wkQ 
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eonfirmodi the tidiDgs of thm ememfM ap- 
|mwdb« The reeonnoitring parties, sent 
forward by £Hnclair, came in with newa to 
the same porpese. 

l^e whole o( Mar's army being nowisoU 
leeted togetherwitiiin a Tory narrow cireum-* 
tKPenee^ slept on dieir arms, and wrapped 
in their ^a«is| fooling less inconvenience 
from the weedier, which was a seyere frosty 
dian wonld probably have been experienced 
by any otiter iWces in Europe* 

By day-break, on Sunday, 18th Novem** 
ber, tiie insurgent array drew up in two 
lines of batde, on Hkt plain above the place 
where lliey had spent the night* They had 
not long assumed this posture, when they 
pereelved a strong squadron of horso upon 
an eminence to the south of their lines. 
This was the Duke of Argyle, who, with 
some general <rfKcers, had taken this post 
in advance, for the purpose of reconnoitring 
the enemy's positkm and proceedings. In 
ty» he succeeded but imperfectly, on ae» 
eimnt of the sw^s and fa<^owB whieb lay 
(letweta Un and Mbur's army« 

vox*. lU c 
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In the meaatuM, Mar, after satiftfyii^ 
liimself that he was in preaence of the ene- 
my, called a council of hie nobles, general 
officers, chiefs of clans, and commanders of 
corps. He is allowed on this occasion to 
have made them a most animatinf speech. 
It sunk, in part, upon unwilling ears, for 
there were already several persons of con- 
sequence, among whom Hunlly and Sin- 
clair seem to have been the leadiM*s, whoj 
despairing of the cause in which they were 
engaged, were desirous to open a commu- 
nication with the Duke of Argyle, in or- 
der to learn whether he had power to re- 
ceive their submission, and admit them to 
pardon on their former footing of living 
quietly under government. This, however, 
was only whispered among themselves; for 
even those who entertained such opinions, 
were at the, same time conscious that the 
crims was come, in which they must fight 
for peace sword-in*band, and that, by gain- 
ing a victory^ they might dictate honour* 
able terms; while, if they attenq»ted a re* 
^redt, they would ba no longer able to kaqp 
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tiheir Highland levies together, or to open 
a negottatioii with the air of strength abso- 
lutely necessary to coitiniand a tolerable ca- 
pitnlation. 

V When, therefore, the Earl of Mar re- 
minded his mUitary auditors of the injns- 
tice done to the royal family,' and the op-^ 
pression of Scotland under theEnglrsh yoke^ 
and conjured them not to let slip the op« 
portunity which they had so long languish- 
ed for,' but instantly attack {he enemy, with 
that spirit which their cause ' and their 
wrongs were calculated to inspirie, his words 
awakened ia corresponding energy in the 
hearers. The Earl of Buntly only askedy 
whether a. battle won would, in their pr^ 
sent (nrcumstances, place their rights, and 
those of their country, within their reach? 
or, whether there was any hope of foreign 
aid, to enable them to withstand the arms 
of England and her allies ? << All this," he 
said, ^ my Lord of Mar could doubtless in- 
form them of, since he had lately received 
a letter . fi oni Lord BoUngbroke, which he 
d<»ared might be laid before the council." 
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The critical drcmiistatieeB of ihe motMnl, 
and the enthasiAsm which had heen excited 
in the aeflembly, enabled Mar to ^dispensd 
with attending to qneetions which he nng^t 
have found it difficult to anawen Gliding 
over the interruption given by Huntly^ he 
stated to the conneil the question, in the 
words, <' Fighti or not V* The dhiefilf no* 
bles, and officifrs, answered, tvith an uni« 
▼ersal shout of <* Fight;" and their resoIu« 
tion reaching the' two libes, as th<^ stood 
drawn up in order of battle, was welcomed 
with loud huiaasi tossing tip of hats and 
bonnets, and a cheerfulness, which seemed^ 
even to those who had bee^ before imcer^ 
tain and doubtfbl of the issue, a sure pi*e<» 
sage of speedy victory* 

In this state of excited feeling, the ar-* 
my of Mar advanced towards the enemy* 
The two lines in which they stood upon 
the moor were broken up each into two co^ 
lumns, so that it was in four columns that 
they pursued the order of their march, de« 
scending the hill which they had first oc*- 
pied, crossing a morass, which the hard 
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frost of the night hefore had rendered pass* 
able for cavalry as well as infantry, and 
ascending the opposite heighty from which 
the Dake of Argyle was obserring their 
movcnients* The Duke, on his part, as 
soon as he saw the extremity of Mar's wing^ 
wheel to the right, in order to make the 
movement we have described, immediate- 
ly comprehended that their purpose was 
to avail themselves of their superiority of 
numbers, and attack his small force at once 
on the left flank, and in front. He rode 
hastily down the eminence, at the foot of 
which his force was drawn up, in order at- 
once to get them into such a disposition as 
might disappoint the object of the enemyy 
and to lead his troops up the hill. He 
drew up his little army of about four thou- 
sand men, extending his disposition con- 
siderably to the right, placing three squa-* 
drons of horse on that wing, and as many 
on the left of his front line; the centre 
being composed of six battalions of foot* 
Each wing of horse was supported by a 

squadroa of dragoons. The second line 

c2 
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was eompoted of two battalions in the eon* 
tre, with a squadron of dragoons on dithmr 
wingf In this order, and having his right 
considerably advanced against the enemy's 
lefty so as to admit of his withdrawing his 
own left wing from a flank attack, the 
Duke ascended the hill, seeing nething ai 
the enemy, who had left the high grounds* 
and were advancing to meet him on the 
odier side of the same height, which he was 
in the act of mounting* The Highlanders, 
as has been already stated, advanced in 
four columns, marching by their right. 

Each column of infantry, four in numberi 
was closed by a body of cavalry, which,^ 
when the column should deploy into line^ 
were to take Up their ground on the flank* 
The Highlanders marched, or rather m% 
with such eagerness towards the enemy, 
that the horse were kept at the gallop in the 
rear* Both armies were thus ascending the 
hill in column, and met, as it vrete unex« 
peotedly, upon the top, being in some points 
within pistol«-shot before they were aware 
of each other's presence* Both, therefoxf ^ 



endeftvbored at tbd flami time to &nii line* 
D&battle, and some confunon oecurred on 
eitber side. In partieulari two squadroiiB 
of the insurgent cavalry were placed in the 
centre of the right wing, instead of being 
stationed on the flank» as had been intendedi 
and as the rates of war required. This dis« 
eoveryv howeirer^ was of much less conse* 
qoenoe tb the Highlanders, whose terrors 
consisted in the headh>ng fury of the onset, 
whilst tilie strength of the regulars depended 
on the steadiness of their discipline. 

It was at this moment that an old chief, 
impatimt for the command to charge, and 
seeing the English soldiers getdng into or«- 
der, became enraged at seeing the faTottiv 
able minute pass away, and made the me^ 
xnorable udamation^ ** Oh, foic one hour of 
Dundee !'* 

The Duke's left wing was commanded by 
Greneral- Whitham, who does not appear to 
have been distiugulshed either for courage or 
conduct. The right of Mar*s line was has- 
.tily formed, consisting of the western clans, 
MaeDonalds, Maclieans, and the followers 
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of Breodalbane, when old Cqytain Livibg- 
Btone rode up, a veteran soldier, who had 
served in Eling James's army before the Re- 
volution, and with several oaths ciQled to 
Greneral Gordon, who commanded the right 
wing, instantly to attack. The General 
hesitated, hut the chiefs and dans caught 
the enthusiasm of the moment. A gentle* 
man, named MacLean, who lived to a great 
age, thus described the attack of his own 
tribe; and there can be no doubt that the 
general, onset was made under similar cir* 
cumstanoes. When his clan was drawn up 
in deep order, the best born, bravest, and 
best armed of the warriors in front,* Sir 
John MacLean placed himself at their bead^ 
and sidd, with a loud voice, <^ Gentlemen, 
this is a day we have long wished to aee^ 

* The very existence of this regiment W9S an instance 
of the tenacity of clan attachment The lands on which 
they lived in the Isle of Mull were become the property oT 
the Duke of Argyle, and their Chief resided for [the moat 
part in France, on an allowance which Queen Anne had 
assigned him ; yet he found no difficulty in raising seven 
or eight hundred men, in opposition to their actual Itnd- 
Icifd ^ 80 mfeiior was the feudal daim to the pttriuchftU 
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Yonder slaadif MaoCallaomor^ fo? King 
Georg^-^Here itanda MaoLean for King 
James. *^ God bless IVSacLean and King 
James l-^Chargei gentlemen i" 

The islan then muttered ^.very brief {nray* 
^i fixed die bonnet firm on the headi strip- 
ped off their plaids, which then conip<ehend« 
ad thephiltibf^g also,^ and rulhed on the ene^ 
Bdy^ firing their fusees irregtilarljr, thendrop* 
inng them, f^d drawing their sW6rdS| and 
nniting in One Wild yell, when they mingled 
among the bayonets* The regular troops 
On the left received this fierce onset of the 
mountaineers with a heayy fire» which did 
eonrndetable eteoution« Among others who 
dropped, was the gallant young chief of 
Clan RmEiald, mortally wounded. His fidi 
ehecked for an instant the impetuosity of his 
followers) when Glengarry, so often men- 
tioned, started from the ranks, waved his 
bonnet around his head^ exclaiming, ** Re« 
irenge, revenge I tO'^day for revenge, and to* 

* The Highlanders wore long shirts, which were dispo. 
Bed in a particular manner on such occasions. 
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tnorro^ for mourhiDg !" > Thie Highland- 
ers, reciumiiig the fary of their attack, min- 
gled with the regulars; forced their line in 
every direction, broke through them and 
disperseil them, making' great slaughter 
among men leiss active than themselves, and 
loaded with an unwieldy musket^ whicK in 
individual or irregular strife, has scarce 
ever been found a match for the broad* 
sword. The extreme left of Argyle's airmy 
was thus routed with considerable slaugh- 
ter, for the Highlanders gave no quarter 9 
but the troops of the centre, nnder Gren^ral 
Wightinan,' remained unbroken ; and it 
would seem. to have been the business of 
'the rebel cavalry to have charged ^thcim in 
the flank or rear, exposed as they must have 
been by the flight of Whitham and the left 
wing. Of their cavalry, however, two sqoiH 
drons, commanded by Drummond andMa* 
rischal, went off in pursuit of those whom 
the Highlanders had scattered ; while Lord 
Huntly's, and that of Fife, under the Mas* 
ter of Sinclair, remained inactive on the 
field of battle, without engaging at all. It 
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[ would seem that' they were kept in check 
hy the dragoons of Argyle's, second line, 
who did not fly like the first, hut made an 
orderly retreat in face of the enemy. 

On the right wing and centre, the event 
of the battle was very different. The at- 
tack of the Highlanders was as furioupi 
as on their right. But. their opponents, 
though a little staggered^ stood their ground 
with admirable resolution, and the Duke of 
Argyle detached , Colonel Cathcart, with a 
body of horse, to cross a morass, which the 
frost had rendered passable, and attack the 
Highlanders oif the flank as they advanced 
to the charge. In this manner their rapid as- 
sault was checked and baffled ; and although 
the Camerons, Stewarts, and other claus of 
high reputation, formed the left wing of 
Mar's army, yet that, and his whole second 
line,, were put to flight by the masterly 
movement of the Duke of Argyle, and the 
steadiness of the troops he commanded. 
But his situation was very perilous ; for as 
the fugitives consisted of five thousand nien, 
there was every prospect of their rallying 
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and destroying the Dake's small body, con- 
sisting only of fire squadrons of horse, sup- 
ported by Wightman, with three battalions 
of infantry, who had lately composed the 
centre of the army. Argyle took the bold 
determination to press on the fugitives with 
his utmost vigour, and succeeded in driving 
them back to the river Allan, where they 
had quartered the night before. The fu- 
gitives made frequent halts, and were as 
often again attacked and Inroken. This was 
particularly remarked of the body of horse 
who carried James's standard, and was call- 
ed the Restoration Squadron. The gentle-' 
men composing it made repeated and vigor- 
ous attacks, in which they were only bro- 
ken and borne down by the superior weight 
of the English cavalry. It was in one of 
these reiterated charges that the gallant 
young Earl of Strathmore lost his life, while 
in vain attempting to 4'ally his Angus-shire 
regiment. He was slain by a private dra- 
goon, after having had quarter given to him. 
The Earl of Panmure was also wounded 
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and made prisoner by the royalists^ but waff 
rescued by his brother, Mr Henry Maule. 

The field of battle now presented a sin* 
gular appearance, for the left of both armies 
were broken and flying, the right of both 
victorious and in pursuit But the events 
of war are of less consequence than the use 
which is made of them. It does not appear 
that any attempt was made on the part of 
Mar to avail himself of his success on the 
right. General Whitham had indeed re- 
signed the field of battle to his opponents, 
and from thence fled almost to Stirling 
bridge. The victorious Highlanders did not 
take the trouble to pursue them, but having 
marched across the scene of action, drew up 
on an eminence, called the Stony Hill of 
Kippendavie, where they stood in groups 
with their drawn swords in their hands. 
One cause of their inactivity at this critical 
momeqt may be attributed to having drop- 
ped their fire-arms, according to their fa- 
shion when about to charge ; another, cer« 
tainly, was the want of active aides*de«camp 
to traiMmit orders } and a thirds the character 
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of the Highlanders, who are not always dis- 
posed to ohedience. This much is certain, 
that had their victorious right wing pursued 
in the Duke of Argyle's rear when he ad- 
yanced towards the river Allan, they must 
have placed him in the greatest danger, 
since his utmost exertion was scarce equal 
to keep the multitude before him in full re- 
treat. It is also stated, that some of the 
Highlanders showed an unwillingness %o 
fight. This is alleged to have heen parti- 
cularly the case with the celebrated Rob 
Roy, a dependent, it will be observed, of the 
Duke of Argyle's, and in the habit, during 
the whole insurrection, of furnishing him 
with intelligence from the enemy's camp. 
A strong party of MacGregors and Mac- 
Phersons were under the command of this 
outlaw, who, when ordered to charge, an- 
swered coolly, <^ If they cannot do it without 
me, ihey cannot do it with me." It is saids 
that a bold man of the Clan Vourigh, call- 
ed Alister MacPherson, who followed Rob 
Roy's original profession of a drover, impa- 
tient at the inactivity in which they were 
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detained, drew his sword, and called on the 
MacPhersons to follow. '' Hold, Sandie,'' 
said Rob Roy ; ** were the question about a 
drove of sheep, you might know something ; 
but as it concerns the leading of men, it is 
for me to decide."-—*^ Were the question 
about a drove of Glen- Angus wethers,*' 
retorted the MacPherson, ** the question 
with you, Rob, would not be who should 
be last, but who should be first.'' This had 
almost produced a battle betwixt the two 
champions; but in the meantime, the op^ 
portunity of advancing was lost. 

The Duke of Argyle having returned 
back from his pursuit of the enemy's left 
wing, came in contact with their right, 
which, victorious as we have intimated, 
was drawn up on the hill of Elippendavie. 
Mutual menaces of attack took place, but 
the combat was renewed on neither side. 
Both armies showed a disposition to retreat^ 
and Mar, abandoning a part of his artillery, 
drew back to Auchterarder, and from thence 
retired to Perth. Both generals claimed the 
victory, but as Mar abandoned from tbat 
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day all tboughts of a movement to the west* 
ward, bis object must be considered as ba- 
ving been completely defeated; while Argyle 
attained the fruits of Tictory in retaining the 
position by which he defended theLowlands, 
and barred against the insurgents every aye* 
hue by which they could enter them* 

The numbers slain in the battle of She- 
riffmuir were considerable. Seven or eight 
hundred were killed on the side of the re- 
bels, and the royalists must have lost five or 
six hundred. Much noble and gentle blood 
was mixed, with that of the vulgar. A troop 
of volunteers, about sixty in number, com- 
prehending the Dukes of Douglas andRox- 
burghe, the Earls of Haddington, Lauder- 
dale, Loudon, Belhaven, and Rothes, fought 
bravely, though the policy of risking such 
a troupe dorie might be questionable. At all 
events, it marked a great change of times, 
when the Duke of Douglas, whose ances- 
tors could have raised an army as numerous 
as those of both sides in the field of Slie- 
riffmuir, fought as a private trooper, as- 
sisted only by two or three servants. This 
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body of yolanteers behaved in a manner 
becoming their rank. Many of them were 
wounded, and the Earl of Forfar was slain. 

The loss of the Earl of Strathmore and 
of the young Clan Ranald, was a severe 
blow to the Insurrection. The last was 
a complete soldier, trcdned in the French 
Gimrds, and fall of zeal for the cause of 
James. <^ My family," he replied to Mar's 
summons to join him, ^^ have been on such 
occasions ever wont to be the first on €he 
field, and the last to leave it/' When he 
fell out of the ranks, mortally wounded, 
Mar met him, and, ignorant of what had 
happened, demanded why he was not in the 
front. *^ I have had my share," said the 
dying chief, and fell dead before his com- 
mander. Mirny of his men retired from 
the army in consequence of hid de ath. 

Thus began and thus ended a confused 
affray, of which a contemporary ballad^ma- 
kor truly says, " there is nothing certain, 
except that there wa^ actually a battle, 
which be witnessed." 
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CHAP. II. 

Mars 'ROreat to Perth, leaving Argyle Master of 
the Field — Dissensions among the Troops un- 
dor Forster and Kenmure — Forsier returns to 
England^ and is recognised as General of dte 
Cheoaiiers Forces there — He nusreheSy wOk 
ihe design of attaekmg lAoerpool, to Preston^ 
uhere his army is blockadedby General WilUs^ 
andy afixr some opposition^ surrenders at dis^ 
cretion — The Prisoners of Bank sent to Jjon^ 
don^-^lBsoope <f Forster y Macintosh^ and Hep^ 
hum of KeUh — Fxecution of IkrwenJtuxUer 
and Kenmure — Escape ffNUhisdale — the other 
Noblemen pardoned, after a long Imprison-' 
ment. 

The confused batUeof Sheriffmiiir being 
ended by the approach of night, both par* 
ties had time to count what they had lost 
and won in the coarse of the day. That of 
the insurgents was easily summed ttp« The 
Highlanders, on their right, had behaved 
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'With their usoal courage, and maintained 
the reputation which they had acquired of 
old times under Montrose, and more lately 
when commanded by Dundee. But in every 
other particular, the events of the battle 
were unfavourable to the insurgents* A 
great many of their best men had retired 
without leave, as was their invariable prac* 
tiee, to see tbeir families, or to secure their 
small stodc of booty, which someof them had 
augmented by plundering the baggage of 
their own army. This desertion thinned the 
ranks even of those clans who had been vie* 
torious, and the Highlanders of the van- 
quished division of the army had much better 
reasons for following the example thus set. 
Their numbers that morning had been from 
dght to ten thousand men ; and at the close 
at the day, about four thousand of them 
wore missing. Some leaders, too, of high 
rank and quality, had graced the retreat by 
their example ; and it was said of Huntly 
and Sea&rth in particular, that they were 
the first fugitives of any rank or condition 
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who reaehed Perth, and dkooan^ed th«r 
numerous followers, by their retreat from 
the field of action. It was therefore in Tain 
for the insurgents, under this state of dl« 
minution and discouragement, to abide a 
second battle, or endeavour to renew the 
attempt to pass the Forth, which they had 
not been able to accomplish with double 
their now reduced numbers. ^ 

But besides the effects of desertion, the 
insolvent army had other difficulties to con- 
tend with. The improvidence of their lead- 
ers had been so unpardonably great, that 
they had set out from one of the most fer- 
tile to a comparatively barren district of 
Scotland, with provisions for two or three 
days only, and their ammunition was pro- 
portionally scanty. It wm therefore evi^ 
dent, that they were in no condition to re-* 
new the attempt in which they had that 
morning miscarried; nor had Mar aay al- 
temative, save that of leading back his army 
to tl^eir old qoarters at Perth, to wait until 
somie unexpected event should give them 
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tspirits for a fresh effort. Accordioglj, as 
already mentioned, having passed the night 
-after the action among the enclosures of 
Aachteru:der, be returned towards Perth 
^e next morning. The Duke of Argyle, on 
the other hand, having fallen back on Dun* 
blane, with the troops he himself command- 
ed, and, rejoined by such of the fugitives of 
the left wing as could be collected, he lay 
on his arms all night, expecting to renew 
the action on the succeeding day. 

On approaching the field of battle on 
Monday, the 14th of November, at break 
of day, the Duke of Argyle found it aban- 
doned by the enemy, who had left their dead 
and wounded at his disposal, together with 
the honours of the field, amongst which the 
principal trophies were fourteen colours, or 
standards, and six pieces of field cannon, 
which Mar had brought to the field in an 
useless bravado, since he had neither am- 
munition nor men to serve them, and which 
he had found himself unable to remove. 
Amongst the gentlemen who fell on this 
occasion, were several on both sides alike 
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eminent for birth and character. The body 
of the gallant yoong Earl of Strathmore 
was found on the field, watched by a faitk- 
ful old domestic, who, being asked the name 
of the person whose body he waited upon 
with so much care, made this striking reply, 
" He was a man yesterday." 

The Earl of Mar had endeavoured to 
pave the way for a triumphant return to 
Perth, by a species of Gazette, in which he 
claimed the victory on the right and centre, 
and affirmed, that had the left wing and the 
second line behaved as his right and the rest 
of the first line did, the victory had been 
complete. But he could not again excite 
the enthusiasm of his followers, many of 
whom b^an now in earnest to despair of 
their situation, die large odds of numbers 
which they possessed in the field of Sheriff* 
muir having been unable to secure them a 
dedided victory. 

Many rumours were in the meantime 
spread among the insui^ents, concerning 
successes which were reported to have been 
obtained by Forster and his troops over Ge«> 
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liberal Carpenter in England, and bonfires, 
and rejoicings were made for these supposed 
>dctories, at a time when, iii fact, Forster 
and Kenmore were totally defeated, their 
soldiers dispersed, and themselves prison- 
ers. 

Yon must not foiget that the force of 
General Forster consisted of the troops 
of horse levied on the Northumberland 
frontier by the Earl of Derwentwater and 
others, joined with the gentlemen of Gallo- 
way and Dumfries-shire, under Lord Ken- 
mure, and the Lothian Jacobites, under the 
Earl of Winton, composing altogether a 
body of five or. six hundred horse, to whom 
must be added about fourteen hundred 
Highlanders, being those sent across the 
Frith by the Earl of Mar, under command 
of Macintosh of Borlum* You must also 
recollect, that in this little army there were 
great differences of opinion as to the route 
which they were to pursue. The English 
gentlemen persisted in the delusion, that 
they had only to show themselves in the 
west o££nsland, in order to draw the who)? 
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country te their standard, while the Scoti^ 
both the Lowland gentlemen and Highland"* 
era, desired to inarch npon Dumfries, and, 
after taking possession of that town^ pro- 
ceed to the west of Scotland, and force open 
a communication betwixt their force and 
the main army under Mar, by which they 
reasonably hoped to dislodge Argyle from 
his post at Stirling, 

Unfixed which course to pursue, and 
threatened by Greneral Carpenter, who mo- 
ved against them from Newcastle towards 
Kelso, at the head of a thousand horse, the 
insurgents left the latter town, where they 
had been joined by the Brigadier MacLitoeh, 
and marched to Jedburgh, not without one 
or two false alarms. They had, however, the 
advantage of outstripping General Carpen- 
ter, and the English gentlemen became stHl 
more impatient to return into their own 
country, and raise the Jacobites of the west. 
The Highlanders, learning that duch a plan 
was at last adopted, separated themselves 
from the horse as soon as the march b^;an, 
and drawing up on a moor above the town 

13 
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fit Hawick^ declared, that if the insui^ents 
proposed to march againist the enemy, they 
would fight it out to the last ; bot that they 
would not go into England to be kidnapped 
and made slaves of, as their ancestors were 
in Cromwell's time. And when the horse 
drew up, as if for the parpose of attack, the 
HigUanders cocked their pieces, and pre- 
pared for action, saying, that if they must 
needs be made a sacrifice, they would pre-^ 
fer their own country as the scene of their 
death. The discontented mountaineers 
would listen to no one save the Earl of 
Winton, who joined them in desiring, to 
march westward to the assistance of the 
£arl of Mar ; to whom, indeed, by prevent- 
ing Argyle from concentrating his forces, 
tbey might have done excellent service, for 
the Duke could never have recalled a regi- 
ment of horse which he had.at Kilsythe, had 
the southern insurgents threatened that 
post The Highlanders were at length put 
in motion, under a declaration that they 
would abide with the army while they re* 
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mained in Scotland, but ghoold they enter 
England they wonld return back. 

In the meantime the citizens of the town 
of Dumfries saw themselves again threat- 
ened by the rebel forces, and assuming an 
attitude of resistance, inarched out to occu- 
py a position in front of the place^ on which 
they threw up some hasty fortifications* At 
the same time they received intelligence 
from General Carpenter, who had now 
reached Jedburgh, tiiat if they could but 
defend themselves for six hours, he would 
within that time attack the rear of the ene-' 
my. 

The news, that the Dumfries citizens in- 
tended to defend their town, which lay in 
front, while Carpenter was prepared to op^ 
rate in the rear of the rebels, induced Mr 
Forster and his friends to renew with great 
urgency their proposal of entering England, 
affirming to their northern associates that 
they were possessed of letters of advice, as- 
suring them of ageneral insurrection. The 
Scots, worn out with the perseverance of 
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• 

their English, associates^ and unahle to be- 
lieve that men would have deceived them- 
selves or others by illusory hopes, when en- 
gaged in such a momentous undertaking, 
at length yielded to their remonstrances. 
Accordingly, having reached Ecclefechan 
on their way to Dumfries, the English coun- 
sek prevailed, and the insurgents halted at 
the former village, turned south, and direcl^ 
ed their march on Langholm, with the de^ 
sign of making for the west of England. 

The Earl of Winton dissented so widely 
from the general resolution, that he left the 
army with a considerable part of his troop, 
and it seemed for a time as if he had re- 
nounced the undertaking entirely. Asha- 
med, however, to break off abruptly from 
a cause which he had embraced from mo- 
tives of duty and conscience, he changed his 
purpose, and again joined the main body. 
But though this unfortunate young noble- 
man returned to the fatal standard, it was 
remarked that from this time he ceased 
to take any interest in the debates or deli- 
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berations of his party, but seized with a kind 
of reckless levity apon such idle opportuni- 
ties of amusement as chance threw in his 
wayt in a manner scarce resembling one en- 
gaged in an important and perilous enter- 
prise. 

The Highlanders were agsun divided from 
their confederates in their opinion respect- 
ing the alteration of the line of march, and 
the object of their expedition. Many a^eed 
to march into England. Others, to the 
number of fouf hundred, broke away en- 
tirety from their companions, with the pur- 
pose of returning to their mountains through 
the western districts and by the heads of 
the Forth. They might have accomplished 
this, but for the difficulty of finding provi- 
sions, which obliged them to separate into 
small parties, several of which were made 
prisoners by the peasantry, who in that 
country were chiefly Cameronians, and ac- 
customed to the use of arms. 

The rest of the army, diminished by this 
desertion, proceeded to Brampton, near Car- 
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lisle, where Mr Forsier, producing hu com- 
mission to that effect, was recognised as 
General of King James's forces in England. 
It is possible, that the desire to obtain the 
supreme command of the army might have 
made this gentleman the more anxious for 
having the march directed on his native 
country ; and his first exploit in his new ca- 
pacity seemed to give a lustre to his underta- 
Idngf although the success was more owing 
to the fears of the opposite party, than to 
any particular display of courage on the part 
of the Jacobite General and his little army. 
It must be observed, that the horse-mi- 
litia of Westmoreland, and of the northern 
parts of Lancashire, had been drawn out to 
oppose the rebels ; and now the posse co* 
mitatus of Cumberland, amounting to twelve 
thousand men, were assembled along with 
them at Penrith, by summons from Lord 
Lonsdale, sheriff of the county. But being 
a mere undisciplined mob, ill-armed, and 
worse arrayed, they did not wait for an at* 
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tack either from the eavalry or the Higfa* 
landersy bat dispersed in every direction, 
leaving to the victors the field of battle, co- 
vered with arms and a considerable number 
of horses. Lonsdale, deserted by every one 
save about twenty of his own servants, was 
obliged to make his escape, and found shel* 
ter in the old castle of Appleby. 

In marching through Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, there was little seen of that 
enthusiasm in the Jacobite cause which the 
English officers had taught their assoeiatea 
to expect. MaiDchester was on this, as upon 
a later occasion, the first town where the in- 
habitants seemed disposed to embark in the 
insurrection, and form a company for that 
purpose. Intimation of their friendly dispo« 
sition reached the insurgents at Lancaster, 
and encouraged them to advance* It was, 
indeed, time that their friends should join 
them, for they had daily news of troops 
marching to oppose and surround thenu On 
their side they resolved to extend themselves, 
the more easily to gather fresh forces ; and 
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httving moved from Lancaster to Preston, 
they resolved to possess themselves of War* 
riogton bridge, with a view to secnring Li- 
verpool. 

While they were scheming an attack on 
this celebrated seaport, which its citizens 
were preparing to defend with much vigour, 
the government forces, which had assem- 
bled around them, were advancing towards 
them on several quarters. 

It seems strange, that while possessing a 
strong party of friends in the country, be- 
ing a very large proportion of the landed 
gentry, with a considerable proportion of 
the populace, the insurgents should never- 
theless have suffered themselves to be so 
Gompl^ttly surprised. But the spirit of 
delusion which possessed the whole party, 
and pervaded all their proceedings, was as 
remarkable here as on other occasions. 
While Forster and his companions were 
tliinking of extending the fire of insurrec- 
tion to Manchester and Liverpool, General 
Willis, who commanded in Cheshire for 
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King G^rge, had taken measares for ex* 
tinguishing it entirely. This active general 
issued orders to several regiments, chiefly 
of horse and dragoons quartered in the 
I neighbouring counties, apjKnnting them to 
rendezvous at Warrington Bridge on the 
10th of November, on which day he propo- 
sed to place himself at their head, and dis- 
pute with the rebels their approach to Man- 
chester. At the same time, Willis entered 
into communication with General Carpen- 
ter, whose unwearied exertions had dogged 
the insurgents from Northumberland, and 
, was now advancing upon them. 

These tidings came like a thunderbolt on 
Forster's army. Forster had but a chmce of 
difficulties, namely, either to march out and 
dispute with Major-General Willis the paa* 
sage of the river Ribble, by which Preston 
is covered, or abide within an open town, 
and defend it by such assistance from forti- 
fications, barricades, and batteries, as could 
be erected within a few hours. 

The first of these courses had its advaa- 
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tages. The bridge across the Ribble wa» 
long, narrow, and might have been easily 
defended, especially as there was a party of 
one hundred chosen Highlanders stationed 
there, under the command of John Farqu- 
harson of Invercauld, a chief of ereat cha- 
racter for courage Jd judgment fand who. 
though General Willis was approaching 
.very near to the bridge, might have been re- 
lied on as secure of maintaining his ground 
till succours were dispatched from the town. 
Beyond the bridge there extended a long 
and deep lane, bordered with hedges, well 
situated for defence, especially against ca- 
valry. All this was in favour of the defence 
of the bridge ; but, on the other hand, if 
Forster had drawn his squadrons of gentle- 
nien out of Preston, he must have exposed 
them to the rough shock of ordinary troop- 
ers, which they were neither mounted nor 
armed so as to sustain. It was probably 
this which determined the Jacobite leader 
to maintain his defence in the town of Pres- 
ton itself, rather than in front of it^ The 
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insurgdtits took judicious measures for this 
purpose^ and pursued them with zeal and 
spirit. Four barricadoes were hastily erects 
ed. The Earl of Derwent water, stripping to 
the waistcoat, encouraged the men to labour 
as well by his own example as his liberality, 
and the works were speedily completed. 

One of these barriers was situated a littk 
below the church, and was supported by 
the gentlemen volunteers, who mustered 
in the churchyard. The defence was com* 
manded by Brigadier Macintosh. The se- 
cond was formed at the end of a lane, which 
was defended by Lord Charles Murray | 
the third was called the Windmill barricade 
— it was held out by the Laird of Maeln-^ 
tosh, chief of the name ; the fourth barri- 
cade was drawn across the street leading 
towards Liverpool, and was stoutly manned 
by Hunter, the Northumbrian freebooter^ 
and his imoss-troopers. Each barricade was 
protected by two pieces of cannon ; and the 
houses on both sides of the street were occu- 
pied by defenders, so as to pour a destruc- 
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tive flanking fire on any afisailant* General 
Willis, having accurately surveyed the de« 
fences, resolved upon attacking them. 

On Saturday, the 12th of November, be- 
ing the day previous to that on which the 
battle of Sheriffmuir was fought, Gene- 
ral Willis commenced his operations upon 
the town of Preston by a double attack* 
The barricade on the street below the church 
was assaulted with great fury ; but so in- 
•opportable a fire was opened from the de- 
fences and the houses adjacent, that the 
assailants, were beat off with considerable 
loss. It would seem, that to aid him in the 
defence of his post. Brigadier Macintosh 
had caUed in some soldiers who had been 
posted in the street leading to Wigan. Pres- 
ton's regiment (well known as the Old Ca- 
meronian, and forming part of Willis's at- 
tacking force) were therefore enabled to pe- 
netrate through that avenue, and seizing two 
houses which overlooked the town, did the 
defendants more injury than they su£(tained 
from any other attack. The barricade, com- 
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manded by Lord Charles Murray, was, id 
like manner, stoutly attacked, and fiercely 
defended ; but the Jacobite officer receiving 
a reinforcement of fifty volunteers, his re- 
sistance was ultimately successful. Cap- 
tains Hunter and Douglas likewise made a 
desperate defence at the barrier intrusted 
to them, and the assault upon the post Ae* 
fended by the Chief of Macintosh, was 
equally fatal to the assailants. 

When the soldiers of Willis retired from 
their various points of attack, they set fire» 
according to their orders, to the houses be- 
twixt them and the barricades. By the 
light afibrded by this conflagration, the skir- 
mish was carried on during the night ; and 
had not the weather been uncommonly still, 
Preston, which was the scene of contest, 
must have been burned to the ground* 

Although the insurgents had preserved 
the advantage in every attack, it was evi- 
dent, that, cut off from all assistance, and 
cooped up in the streets of a burning town^ 
where they had but few men to maintain an 
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extended circle of defence, nothing short 
of a miracle could relieve them. General 
Willis, whilst directing the attack on the 
barricades, had, at the same time, guarded 
every pass by which the devoted band could 
eiseape. Of those who desperately attempt- 
ed to sally, several were cut to pieces; and 
it was but very few who escaped by hewing 
their way through the enemy. 

On the morning of the 13th, being the 
day after the attack, the situation of For- 
ster and his army became yet more des- 
perate. General Carpenter, so long their 
pursuer, now came up with so many ad- 
ditional forces, chiefly cavalry, as comple* 
ted the blockade of the place, and left the 
besieged, no hope of escape or relief. Wil-' 
lis, as inferior in rank, offered to resign^ 
cf course, the charge of the siege to his* 
superior officer; but General Carpenter 
generously refused to take the command, 
observing, that Willis deserved the honour 
of fimshing the afiair which he had begun 
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80 anspicioiiilT; The dispontionsof the lat- 
ter general were therefore so actively fol- 
lowed up, that the blockade of the town was 
effectually completed, and the fate of the re- 
bels became inevitable. 

The scene of nnavoidable destruction bad 
Afferent effects upon the different characters 
of the unfortunate insni^nts in Preston, in 
like manner as the approach of imminefft 
peril has upon domesticated and saVage ani- 
mals when they are brought to eif:tremity, — 
the former are cowed into submission, while 
the latter, brought to bay, become more des- 
perately ferocious in their resistance* The 
English gentlemen began to think upon the 
possibility of saving their lives, and enter- 
tained the hope of returning once more to 
the domestic enjoyments of thdr homes and 
their estates; while the Highlanders, and 
most of the Scottish insurgents, even of tbe 
higher classes, declared for sallying out and 
dying like men of honour, with sword in 
hand^ rather than holding their lives on the 
base tenure of submission. 
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Sach beiDg their d^Bferexit views of the 
measures to be adopted^ the Englkh deter- 
mined to accomplish a capitulaytion at all 
eveats ; and Oxbiirgh, an Irish CathoUo, 
who had been Forster's tutor in military 
matters^ went out to propose a surrender to 
the English generals* The mission was 
coldly received, and he was distinctly given 
to understand, that no terms would be 
granted excq^ting those of unconditional 
surrender, with the sole provision that they 
should be secured from immediate execu*- 
tion* . He returned to the town^ and the er- 
rand on which he had visited the enemy's 
position being understood. General Forster 
was nearly pistolled by a Scottish gentle 
man, named Murray, and his life only saved 
by a friendly hand, which struck the wea- 
pon upwards in the act of its being dis- 
eharged* 

Clapton Dalzell, brother of the Earl of 
Camwath» then went out in the name of 
the Scots, but could obtain no more favoor- 
jMe terms. Some time, howevec, was gain- 
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ed^ in which the principal leaders had time 
to conrader that Government might be satig-^ 
fied with a few examples, while the greater 
part of the insurgents, in which every one's 
confidence in his individual good lack led 
him to hope he would be included, would 
escape at least the extremity of punishment. 
After the Scots, and especially the High- 
landers, had persisted for some time in their 
determination of resistance, they at length 
found themselves obliged to surrender on 
no better terms than the English, which 
amounted only to this, that they should 
not be instantly put to the sword. Their 
leaders were surrendered as hostages; and 
at length, after manifestiDg the greatest un- 
willingness to give up their arms, they ac- 
cepted the capitulation, if such it could be 
called. It certainly appears, that by sur- 
rendering at discretion, the greater part cf 
them expected at' least to save their lives. 

On laying down their arms, the unhappy 
garrison were enclosed in one of the ehureb* 
es, and treated with considerable rigour, 
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\mng stripped and ill-nsed by the soldiery.''^ 
Aboat fourteen hundred men, of all sorts^ 
were included in the surrender; amongst 
whom there were about two hundred domes- 
tic servants, followers of the gentlemen who 
had assumed arms, about three hundred 
gentlemen volunteers, the rest consisting of 
Brigadier Macintosh's command of High- 

* The laced cLotheB of the gendemen wm the temptatum 
to this outiage. The prisonen were obliged to strip the pews 
of their baize linings, in order to apply the cloth to the 
purpose of decent covering. A family tradition runs thus : 
A gentkmao, who fought as a trooper in one of Ae Scottish 
squadrons, was shot through the body at the barricade. He 
was oonoeiTed to be mortally wounded, and lay stretched in 
a pew in the church, an affectionate comrade supporting his 
head, and expecting every moment to receive his last sig^h. 
After much sickness, the wounded man's stomach irsaid 
to have relieved itself by discharging a piece of his scarlet 
waistcoat, which the ball had carried into his body. The 
assistant, much amazed at such a phenomenon, being also 
tme of that class of men who cannot forbear a jest, even in 
4he most melancholy circumstances, observed, *^ Hegh, 
Walter^ I am fain to see you have a stock of braid doth in 
your bowels ; and since it is sae, I wish you would exert 
yonrself again, and bring up as much as would make a 
pair of bieeki, for I am in mi«kle need o' tlun*** The 
wounded man afterwacds recovered. 
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knders. Six of the prisoners were condemn- 
ed to Im shot hy martial law, as holding 
commissions nnder the government against 
which they had borne arms. Lord Charles 
Murray obtained a reprieve with difficulty 
through the interest of his friends. Little 
mercy vvas shown to the misguided private 
men, whose sole offence was having com- 
plied with what was in their eyes a para- 
mount duty, the obedience to their chiefs. 
Very many underwent the fate which made 
them so unwilling tp enter England, name- 
ly, that of banishment to the plantations in 

America. 

The prisoners of most note were sent up 
to London, into which they were introduced 
in a kind of procession, which did less disho- 
nour to the sufferers than to the mean minds 
who planned and enjoyed such an ignoble 
triumph. By way of balancing the influ- 
ence of the Tory mob, whose violences in 
burning chapels, &c., had been of a formi- 
dable and highly criminal character, plans 
had been adopted by government to excite 
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andmaintaiii a riTal spirit of tumult among 
such of the vulgar as were called, or called 
themselves, the Low Church party. Party 
factions often turn upon the most frivolous 
badges of distinction. As the Tories had 
affected a particular passion for ale, as a 
national and truly English potation, their 
parliamentary afisociations taking the title 
of the October and the March Clubs ; so^ 
in the spirit of opposition, the Whigs of the 
lower rank patronised beer, (distinguished, 
according to Dr Johnson, from ale, by being 
either older or smaller,) and mug-houses 
were established, held by landlords of or- 
thodox Whig principles, where this protest- 
ant and revolutionary liquor was distributed 
in liberal quantities, and they speedily were 
thronged by a set of customers, whose fists 
and sticks were as prompt to assault the ad- 
mirers of High Church and Ormond, as the 
Tories were ready to defend them. It was 
for the gratification of the frequenters of 
these mug-houses, as they were called, that 
the entrance of the Preston prisoners into 
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London was graced with the mock honours 
of a triumphal procession. 

The prisoners, most of them men of birth 
and education, were, on approaching the 
capital, all pinioned with cords like the 
▼ilest criminals. This ceremony they un- 
derwent at Barnet. At Highgate they were 
met by a large detachment of horse grenar- 
diers and foot guards, preceded hy a body 
of citizens decently dressed, who shouted te 
give example to the mob. Halters were put 
upon the horses ridden by the prisoners, and 
each man's horse was led by a private sol- 
dier. Forster, a man of high family, and 
still Member of Parliament for Northum- 
berland, was exposed in the same manner 
as the rest. A large mob of the patrons of 
the mug-houses attended on the occasion^ 
beating upon warming-pans, (in allusion to 
the vulgar account of the birth of the Che- 
valier de St George,) and the prisoners^ 
with all sort of scurrilous abuse and insult^ 
were led through the streets of the city 
in this species of unworthy triumph, and 
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deposited in the jails of Newgate, the 
Marshalsea, and other prisons in the me- 
tropolis* 

In consequence of this sadden increase 
of tenants, a most extraordinary change 
took place in the discipline of these melan- 
choly abodes. When the High Church party 
in London began to recover the astonish- 
ment with which they had witnessed thesup- 
pression of the insurrection, they could not 
look back with much satisfaction on their 
own passive behaviour during the contest, if 
it could be called one, and now endeavoured 
to make up for it by liberally supplying the 
prisoners, whom they regarded as martyrs 
in their cause, with money and provisions, 
in which wine was not forgotten. The fair 
sex are always disposed to be compassion- 
ate, and certainly were not least so in this 
case, where the objects of pity were many of 
them gallant young cavaliers, sufferers in a 
cause which they had been taught to consi« 
der as sacred. The consequence was, that 
the prisons overflowed with wine and good 
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cheer, and the yoanger and more thoogfai* 
les8 part of the inmates turned to revelliog 
and drowning in liquor all more serious 
thoughts of their situation; so that even 
Lord Derwentwater himself said of his fol- 
lowers, that they were fitter inhabitants for 
bridewell than a state prison. Money, it is 
saidi circulated so plentifully amoBg thetin, 
that when it was difficult to obtain silver 
for a guinea in the stieets, nothing was so 
oasy as to find change, whedier of gold or 
silver, in the jail. A handsome, highnspi* 
rited young Highland gentleman, whom the 
pamphlets of the day call Bottair, (one of the 
family of Butter in Athole,) 'made such va 
impression on the fair visitors who came to 
minister to the wants of the Jacobite icap- 
tives, that some reputations were put .in pe* 
ril by the excess of their attentions, to this 
favourite object of compassion. 

When such a golden shower descends on 
a prison, the' jailor generally secures to bim*- 
self the largest share of it; itnd those pdir 
soners who desired separate beds, or the 
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sligbtest accommodation in point of lodging, 
had to purchase them at a rate which would 
have paid for many years the rent of the 
best houses in St James's Square or Picca^ 
diliy. Dungeons, the names of which indi- 
cate their gloomy character, as the Lion's 
Den, the Middle Dark, and the like, were 
rented at the same extravagant prices, and 
were not only filled with prisoners, but 
abounded with good cheer« 

These riotous scenes went on the more 
gaily that almost all had nursed a hope, that 
their having surrendered at discretion would 
be admitted as a protection for their lives. 
But when numerous bills of high treason 
were found against them, escape from prison 
b^an to be thought of, which the command 
of money, and the countenance of friends 
wHhotlit doors, as well as the general struc- 
ture of the jttils, rendered more easy than 
could bav« been expected. Thus, on the 10th 
ef April, 1716, Thomas Forster escaped from 
Newgate^ by means of false keys, and, ha- 
ling all things prepared, got safely to France* 
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On the 10th of May, Brigadier Macintosh, 
whom we have so often mentioned, with 
fourteen other gentlemen, chiefly Scottish, 
took an opportunity to escape in the follow- 
ing manner. The brigadier having found 
means to rid himself of his irons, and com- 
ing down stairs about eleven at night, he 
(placed himself close by the door of the jail ; 
and as it was opened to admit a servant 
at that time of night, (no favourable ezam- 
fde of prison discipline,) he knocked down 
the jailor, and made his escape with his- 
companions, some of whom were retaken 
in the streets, from not knowing whither 
to fly. 

Among the fugitives who broke prison 
with Macintosh, was Robert Hepburn of 
Keith, the same person in whose family be- 
fell the lamentable occm'rence mentioned 
in the first volume (at pi^es 245*8). 

This gentleman had pinioned the arms 
of the turnkey by an effort of strength, aiid 
effected his escape into the open street with- 
out pursuit. But he was at a loss whither 

18 
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to fly, or where te find a friendly place of 
refuge. His wife and family were, he 
knew, in London ; bat how, in that great 
city, was he to discover them, especially as 
they most probably were residing there 
under feigned names? While he was agita- 
ted by this uncertainty, and fearful of ma- 
king the least enquiry, even had he known 
in what words to express it, he saw at a 
window in the street an ancient piece of 
plate, called the Keith Tankard, which had 
long belonged to his family. He immedi- 
ately conceived that his wife and children 
must be inhabitants of the lodgings, and 
entering, without asking questions, was re- 
ceived in their arms. They knew of his 
purpose of escape, and took lodgings as 
near the jail as they eoald, that they might 
afford him immediate refuge ; but dared not 
give him any hint where they were, other- 
wise than by setting the well-known flagon 
where it might by good fortune catch his 
eye. He escaped to France. 

VOL. n. G S 
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The noblemen who bad placed themselves 
at the bead of the rebellion were now call- 
ed to answer for their guilt ; and articles ef 
impeachment of high treason were exhibit- 
ed by theHoase of Commons againstthe Earl 
of Derwentwater, and the Lord Widdrin^ 
ton, in England; and tbcEarls of Nitbiedale, 
Win ton, and Cam wath, Lord Visootint Ken^ 
mure, and Lord Naime, in Scotland. They 
severally pleaded Guilty to the articles, ex- 
cepting the Earl of Winton, who pleaded 
Not Guilty. 

Lord Derwentwater and Lord Kenmuce 
suffered death on the 24th February, 1715- 
16. The Earl of Derwentwater, who was an 
amiable private character, hospitable and ge- 
nerous, brave and humane, revoked on the 
scaffold his plea of Guilty, and died firmly 
avowing the political creed for which be 
suffered. Lord Kenmure, a quiet, modesjk 
gentleman, shared Derwentwater's fiite; 
and he showed the same firmness. There 
is a tradition that the body of Lord Der- 
wentwater was cattied down to Westmore- 
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land in gpeatt pena|i» the procession, however, 
mming only by night, and resting by day 
in cha^s dedicated to the exercise of the 
CajtboUc religion, .whare the f oneral services 
af diat church were perforxned over tlie body 
dwing tlie day, until tibe approach of night 
permitted them to resume their progress 
BOitbhwasd ; and that the remains of this un- 
fortunate aoUaxian were finally deposited 
in bis aooestor^' burial place at Dilstone 
HalL His large estates were conifiscated 
t» tbe crown, and now form the valuable 
p p pp erty of Greenwich Hosfital. 

Ozarks Ratelifft lN*oiher to tbe Earl of 
Derwentwater^ and doomed to share bis 
&te^ after a long interval of years ^saved 
l>i»«>lf £» tb. time by breaking prison. . 

JBnt what chiefly attracted the attention 
•f tbe paUis, was the escape of the Earl 
«f Nithisdale, who was destined to have 
shared the £ste of Derwaatwater and Ken* 

The utmost inteveessaan bad been made, 
m ewny possible.ahape, to save tbe lives of 
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these unfortanate noblemen, and their com- 
panions in misfortune, but it had been found 
unavailing. Lady Nithisdale, the bold and 
' affectionate wife pf the condemned Earl, 
having in vain thrown herself at the feet of 
the reigning monarch to implore mercy for 
her husband, devised a plan for his escape 
of the same kind with that since practised by 
Madame Lavalette. She was admitted to 
see her husband in the Tower upon the last 
day which, according to his sentence, he 
had to live. She had with her two female 
confidants. One brought on her person a 
double suit of female clothes. This indivi* 
dual was instantly dismissed, when relie%'ed 
of her second dress. The other person gave 
her own clothes to the Earl, attiring herself 
in those which had been provided. Muffled 
in a riding*hood and cloak, the Earl, in the 
character of lady's maid, holding a hand- 
kerchief to his eyes, as one overwhelmed 
with deep affliction, passed the sentinels, 
and being safely conveyed out of the Tower, 
made his escape to France. We are startled 
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to find, tluut, according to the rigaur of tlie 
law, the life of the heroic Countess was 
considered as responsible for that of the inis- 
band whom she had sav^^ but she cooh 
trived to conceal herself. 

Lord Winton received sentence of deatb 
after trial, but also made his escape from the 
Tower. As Charles RatclifF had already 
broke prison about the same time, we may 
conclude either that the jailors and marshals 
did not exhibit much vigilance on this oc- 
casion, or that the prisoners found means 
of lulling it to sleep. The Earl of Carn- 
wath. Lords Widdrington and Nairne, were, 
after a long imprisonment, pi^doned as far 
as their lives were concerned, in conse- 
quence of a general bill of indemnity. 

Of inferior persons, about twenty of the 
most resolute of the Preston prisoners were 
executed at that place and at Manchester, 
and four or five su£Fered at Tyburn. Amongst 
these the execution of William Paul, a cler- 
gyman, a true friend, as he boasted himself, 

of the apti-revolutionary church of England, 

g2 
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made a Btrong impression on tbose of his 
party. 

Thns closed the Rebellion and its conse- 
qnenceS) so far as England was coneemed. 
We must now take a view of its last scenes 
as exhibited in Scotland. 
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CHAP. III. 

The Arrival of Dutch Troops to the Assistance 
of. Govemmenty the news of the Surrender at 
Prestofiy and the Desertion of the Clan Fraser 
to the Whig Interest^ all tend to discourage 
the Jacobite Army — A General Council of the 
Jacobite Leaders breahs up withtmt coming to 
any Conclusion^ one Party desiring to capitU' 
latCy while Mar wishes to keep the Army togc" 
ther till the Arrival of the Chevalier — An Of 
fer of Submission^ upon Terms^ made to Ar- 
gyky and R^ected — Arrival of the Chevalier^ 
which fails to restore the Courage of his Adhe* 
rents — Exertions of Argyle to put an end to 
tlie Rebellion — His March towards Perth — 
Exultation of the Jacobite Highlanders in the 
Prospect of another Battle — their Fury and 
Despair on its being hinted that it was intend- 
ed to Retreat — A Retreat resolved on. 

We left the insurgents when the melan- 
choly news of the termination of the cam- 
paign of Forster, with his Highland auxilia- 
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rie& at the barricades of Preston, had not 
yet reached them ; the moment it did, all . ^ 
hopes of a general inscMrection in England, V'^ 
or any advantage being obtained there, were *> 
for ever ended. /^ 

The regular troops which had beifti de- ^ 
tained in England to suppress the northern fj^ 
insurgents, were now set at liberty, and Mar , 
oould no longer rely upon Argyle's re- -^^ 
maining inactive for want of men. Besides, ^^ 
the Estates <^ tbe United Provinces bad ^^' 
«ow, upon the remonstrance of General ^ 
Cadogan, dispatched for Britain th« anxi- ^^ 
liary forces which they were bound by ^^ 
treaty to famish in case of invasion, and ^ 
three thousand of them bad landed at De^t- ^ 
ford. The other three thousand Dutch ^ 
troops, designed for ports in the nof th, had ^ 
been dispersed by a storm, and driven into ^ 
Harwich, Yarmouth, and elsewh^e, which ^' 
induced the government to order those at ^^ 
Deptford, as the most -disposable part of ^ 
this auxiliary force, to move iastantly down ^ 
to Scotland. '^ 
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i Events equally unfavourable to the re- 
bels were takiug place in the North of Scot* 
land ; and, in order to ascertain the pro* 
^ess of these, it is necessary to trace some 
passages of the life of Simon Fraser, ' one 
pf the most remarkable characters of his 
lime. 

He was by birth the nearest male heir to 
the estate of Lovat, and to the dignity of 
Chief of the Frasers — ^no empty honour, 
«ince the clan contained a following of from 
seven hundred to a thousand men. The 
chief last deceased, however, had left a 
daughter, and Simon was desirous, by mar- 
riage with this young lady, to unite her 
pretensions to the chieftainship and estate 
with his own. As his character was bad^ 
and his circumstances accounted desperate, 
the widowed mother of the young heiress, 
a lady of the house of Athole, was averse to 
this match, and her powerful family coun- 
tenanced her repugnance. Being a man of 
a daring character, deep powers of dissimu- 
lation, and master of the tempers of the 
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lower class dF Highlanders) Stmon Iraiid it 
no difficult matter to obtain the amistanee 
of A strong party of Frasers, cfai^y deape* 
rate men,, to assist m a sdieane of afiiaifty 
<sn the person of the j'viang kemss, Shm 
eeeaped his grasp, hut her motber, the \vi« 
dow of the late Lord Lovat, fell into his 
power. Equally shortsighted «s nnpclaci^ 
j^ed, Fraser imagined tfa^t by autrykig thia 
hidy instead of her daughter, h& w%uid «ie^ 
cnre, throngfa her large jointure, soiOB kgat 
interest in the estate. With this view he 
ncecfmpUidied a £>roed marriage betwixt the 
Dowsi^r Lady Lovat sad himself, and est-^ 
forced his rights, as her pretended haishand^ 
with the most bmtalTioleneeb Eordnsab^- 
imnaUe and ntrocioas outrage againal a 
matran, widow of his ewa near •ouaexaes^ 
' jmd a sister of the powerfol Marquis «f 
Atheie, letters of fire and sword WQMgcaKit* 
od againet Fraser and his adherenisi and,, 
beuig outiawed by the Hi^ Gotut of Jus*- 
tioiary,he wasfoiy^toBytoFranoew Here 
be endeav^onred to recommend himself at 
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the oeart of Si Gennaias, by affeetii^ miieh 
zeal for the Jacelnte eauee, and pretending 
to great iatercst with the Highland ehieiiif 
asd the power of rendering effeetoal tervice 
amoBgat them. The Chevalier de St Qeorge 
and ^ Freneh King were aware of the i»- 
Amj of the nan^e dtaraeter, and ^atraal- 
ed the proposal whioh he laid hefore thefli» 
for rsoaing mi inuirreolioii in the H%Uandi. 
Mbry of £^e> nore Gredulous^ waa dispoeed 
to trost him; and ho was detaehed on a Jih 
cobHe miseion, which he instaatly hetragred 
to tite Dolce o( Qoeensberry, and whioh 
created mnoh dhturbanee in tfae year 1708, 
aswebavoBolieediniteplaeo.* HisdoaUe 
treacheiy heiiig dtsee^eved, Simon Fraser 
was, on hie retam to Franee, thrown into 
the BaelSe, where he remained for a coBft- 
derahle time. Dismissed from t^is impri- 
sonment^ ho wailed lor an opportunity where 
he mi g h t eer y e his own interest,.and advanoe 
his eUdms npott the ebieftaiadup of the<daa 
Fraser and the estate of Lovat, hy adopting 

* See volume i. p. 25-6. 
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the political side betwixt the contending par- 
ties which should bid Surest to serve his 
purpose. 

The time seemed now arrivedy when» by 
the insurrection of Mar, open war was de- 
clared betwixt the parties. His cousin, the 
heiress of Lovat, had been married to Mac- 
.Kenzie of Fraserdale, who, acting as chief 
of his wife's clan, had summoned the Fra- 
sers to arms, and led a body of five hun- 
dred clansmen to join the standard- of the 
Chevalier de St George. They marched to 
Perth accordingly. Iq the. meantime, Si- 
mon Fraser arrived in Scotland, and made 
his appearance, like one of those p^ten- 
tous sea monsters whose gambols announce 
the storm. He was first seen at Dumfries, 
where he offered his personal services to 
join the citizens, who were in arms to re- 
pel an attack from Euenmure, Nithisdale, 
and their followers. The Dumfriesians, 
however, trusted him not, nay, were dispo- 
sed to detain him a prisoner; and only per- 
mitted him to pass northward, on the assu-* 
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ranee of the Marquis of Anuandale, that 
his presence there would be favourable to 
King George and his cause. It proved so 
ace<$rdingly. 

Simon Fraser arrived in Inverness-shire, 
and hastened to form an intimate alliance 
trith Duncan Forbes, brother of John For- 
bes of CuUoden, and a determined friend 
to government. Forbes was an excellent 
lawyer, and a just and religious man. At 

' another time, he would probably have de- 
spised associating himself with a despe- 
rate outlaw, to his country, black with 'the 

' charges of rape, murder, and double trea- 
chery. But the case was an extreme one, 
in which no . assistance that promised to 
be available was to be rejected. Simon 
Fraser obtained pardon and favour, and 

' the influence of the patriarchal system was 
never more remarkably illustrated than in 

• his person. His character was, as we have 
seen, completely infamous, and his state 
and condition that of an adventurer of the 
very worst description. But by. far the 

VOJL. II. H 
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greater nanlMr of the elan were dispo- 
sed to think, that the chi elB h ip d e eee nded 
to the male hmr, and therefore preferred 
Simon's title to that of Fraserdale^ who €»ily 
ceoMiiaiided them as hodbaad of the hekess. 
The mandates of Fraeer» now termiaf; htia- 
self Lovaty leaehed the dan m the tawn 
of Fertk Tbejr were respeoted as those 
of the rightf«d chief; and the Fnwers did 
not hoHtate to withdraw from the eanse of 
i;he ChevaBer do St €reorge^ and mardi 
northwards, to plaoe themselves under the 
^^mmand of their restored patvkrch by- 
male descent, who had embraced the other 
9ide« This change ol sides was the OMce 
remarkable, as most of the Frasers were in 
personal opinion Jacobites. We hare al- 
rieady noticed, that the desertion of Ao Fra* 
sers todc place the verj morning when BCar 
broke ap to march on Dunblane ; and, as 
a bold and warlike dan, their absence^ on 
tho l2Ui November, was of no smdl dssad- 
vantage to the party from wliom Ibey had 
retired. 
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Skortly afltr this^ tiie operations of this 
clan, under their new leader, became direct* 
Jy hotidkm to tibe Jacobite oause* Sir John 
MacKenzie of Coal had, at Uio period of the 
Earl of Seafortfa's aaarch to Perth, been left 
vith fear hotiired MacKensdei^ to garrison 
lavemest, wUcb may be termed the capi«- 
tid of Ow North Ifighkoida. Hitherto hie 
tBsik had been an- easy one» bat it was now 
Kkeljr to beeorae more difficult. Acting 
vpcm a plan concerted betwixt him and 
Daaean Forbce, Lovat assembled his clan* 
awl widi those of the Monros, Bosses^ and 
Grants, who had alway* maintained the 
Whig interestf attacked laTemess, with 
wqA success, tfaat^^hey made themselTea 
masters of the place, which Sir John Mac* 
Kenme Ibond himself compelled to evaeoate 
witbooi eerious resistance* The Eaii of 
Satherlsnd also, who was still in arms, 
now adTaaced across the Miu*ra7 Frith, and 
a oomsideraUe force was coUectiog in the 
tmx of the rebels, aad in a position which 
^ealMed the territories of Hoatlyy Sea* 
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forth, and several other chief leaders in 
Mar's army. 

These various events tended more and 
more to depress the spirits of the noble- 
men and heads of clans who were in! the 
Jacobite army. The indefinite, or rather 
unfavourable, issue of the a£Fair of Sheriff- 
muir, had discouraged those who expected, 
by a decisive victory, if not to carry their 
principal and original purpose, at least to 
render themselves a foe to whom the Go^ 
vemment might think it wortli while to 
grant honourable terms of accommodation. 

Most men of reflection, therefore, now 
foresaw the inevitable ruin of the underta-*- 
king ; but the General, Mar^ having formal- 
ly invited the Chevalier de St Greorge to 
come over and put himself at the head of the 
insurrectionary army, was under the neces- 
sity, for his own honour, and to secure the 
chance which such an impulse might have 
given to his affairs, of keeping his troops 
together to protect the person of the Prince^ 
in case of his accepting this perilous in- 
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titaikMi^ wbSdky given b«for« tbe battle of 
SheriiFmuir, was likely to be complied with. 
in this dilMaam. he becaine dediroas, by 
etvry i^ecMS of eiigageiiiacit> to bind those 
vrke had eaiiDlIed theaifiielves ander the fiie 
tal stSBdard, ntrt to quit it. 

FoF this purpose, a miKtary oath was 
propbeed, in name of King James YI^. ; an 
^igag^nent, whieb^ however solemn, has 
beea seldom found stronger than the severe 
compukaon of necessity operating against it. 
Many of the gentlemen engaged, not wiilii^ , 
to preclude themselves from endeavouring 
to jHToenre terms, im case of need, refused to 
come under liiis additional obligation. The 
expedi^it of an association was next resort- 
ed to, ai^ Mar suawKmed a general council 
of the principal persons in the army. This 
was tbe fourth time soeh a meeting had been 
convoked since tbe commencement of the 
affair; the first had taken place when Mac- 
intosh's detadbment was in peril ; the se- 
cond fer the purpose of subseribing an invi- 
tation to th» Chevalier de St George to join 

h2 
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them, and tbe third on the field of batUe at 
Sheriffmuir. 

. The Marquis of Huntly, who had already 
wellnigh determined on taking separate 
measures, refused to attend the meetings 
but sent a draught of an association to which 
he was willing to subscribe, and seemed to 
admit that the insurgents might make their 
peace separately. Mar flung it scornful- 
ly aside, and said it might be a very pro- 
per form, providing it had either sense 
or grammar. He then recommended bis 
own draught, by which tbe subscribers 
agreed to. continue in arms, and accept no 
conditions unless under the royal authority^ 
and by the consent of the majority of the 
gentlemen then in arms. The proposed 
measure was opposed by the Master of Sin* 
clair and many of the Lowland gentlemen. 
They complained, that by using the phrase 
'^ Royal authority," they might be consi- 
dered as throwing the free poorer of deci- 
ding for themselves into the hands of Mar, 
as the royal General, with whose manage- 
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miiit hitlierto they had little reason to be 
satisfied. The Master of Sinclair demanded* 
to know what persons were to vote, as con- 
stituting the majority of gentlemen in arms*: 
and whether voices must be allowed to all 
who went by that; general name, or whe- 
ther the dedsion was to be remitted to those 
whom the General might select. Sir John 
MacLean haughtily answered, that unless 
some sueh power of selection were lodged 
in the commander in chief, all his regiment 
of eight hundred men must be admitted to 
vote, since every MacLean was a gentleman. 
Mar endeavoured to soothe the disaffected* 
He admitted the king's affairs were iiot in 
such a stiite as he could have desired; but 
contended that they were far from desperate,; 
intimated that he still entertained hopes, 
and in the same breath deprecated answer- 
ing the questions put to him on the nature- 
of his expectations. He was, however, borne 
down with queries; and being reminded that 
he could not propose remaining at Perth, 
when the Duke of Argyle, reinforced by six 
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liioiiAntI DoUhy fliboold nufve agu&st hinr 
on one ride, and Satherlaad, with nil tbe^ 
northern clane in tiie govemmevt interesl^ 
should adTWBoe on the ether, it was demand- 
ed, where he propoeed to make a stand. In* 
remese was named ; and the sUre oiF Minw 
ray was pointed out as snffieient to find 
sabsistence for a eonsideraUe army. 'Bnt 
Inremess, if net already fallen, was in im« 
minent danger; Murray, though a fertile 
eoimtry, was a narrow district, whidi would 
he soon exhausted; and tt seemed to be the^ 
general opnion, that if pressed by the Gkn 
Tsmment forces, there would be no resouree 
save falling bock into the barren regions of 
the Highlands. The Master of Sinelair 
asked, at what season of the year forago 
and othor necessaries for cavalry were to be 
found in the hills? Glengarry made a bi- 
zarre but very intelligiUe reply, ^< that silck 
accommodations were to be found in the 
Highlands at every season — ^by those wIm^ 

were provident enough to bring them witk 
them." 
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The main arj^ment of Mar was, to press 
upon the dissentients the dishonour of de- 
serting the King, when he was on the point 
of throwing himself on their. loyalty. They 
replied, he alone knew the kingf s motions ; 
of which they had no such assurances as 
could induce. them to refuse anyi>pportu- 
nity of saving themselves,' their families, 
and estates from perdition, merely to pre- 
serve some punctilious scruples of loyalty, 
by which the King could ^ain no real ad- 
vantage. They complained that they had 
been lured into the field,^ by promises of 
troops, arms, ammunition, treasure, and a 
general of military talent— all to be sent by 
France; and that, these reports proving to- 
tally false, they did not incline to be de- 
tained there upon rumours of the Kind's mo- 
tions, which might be equally fallacious, aa 
they came from the same quarter. In a 
word, the council of war broke up without 
coming to a resolution ; and there was, from 
that time, established in the army a party 
who were opposed to Mar's conduct of af- 
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liurs, who declm^ed for opening a negotia** 
tion with the Doke of Argyle^ and wmte dm^ 
tingmeihed at It^ad^qnarters as gvuaiblera 
and mttthieeri* 

These gentlenien held a meeting at the 
Ifoeter of Sinckir^e qnarters, and opened » 
eommauioation with Mar, in which tk^ 
urged t^e total wadeqnaey of any reflkt* 
aaoe whieh they oould now off^'^tbe ^x^ 
hanslion of their enpj^e of anmnnitixni^ 
proviMon, and mooey'^the hnpoaribifity of 
their making a «tattd until they readied Hhf 
Highland monntain««^and the equal impoa* 
mbility of enhnsting their fHivafary if th^ 
plunged into thene mldemeeses. They de<* 
ckired, that ^hey did not deeire to separttta 
themaelTes from the army; all they wished 
to know wH8y whether an honenrable eapi*' 
tnlalaon eonld he eirtaaned for all w1k> were 
engaged; and if diekonoaraUe terme were 
offsred^ they expmeeed tlienmelvsee deter^ 
mined to fight to the death ratiier than ao* 
eept them* 

While eadi were the eentimiettte of tiie- 



Ljow-Qfuiitry gendcmeii, dejtetdd at their 
total, want of mw^eWf and tli« prospect of 
mmvry and ruia which th«y saw fast i^ 
peoachiiig, Uie Highland ohia& and elans 
waise tataUy dinnQlinad to any terms of 
«eeooiaaodation« Tbeav wailike £uq^- 
4don made 1^ eampaifn an enjoym^iit to 
tbem; the pay, whiel^ ]Mbr dispensed libe- 
iraU|r» was» while it lasted, an objaot with 
paaplo «> poor; and^ finidly, they entertain* 
•ad the gaaeral opinion, fonndad npon the 
eonvention made with their aneestors i^ter 
tha war of 1686^^ tibat they might at wonst 
retreat into their Ulls, where» rather than 
Imcmr the loss* of n^en and charges neees- 
aary for suppressing them, the Government 
would be glad to i^nt them peace upon 
their own terms, and» perhaps, not averse 
to pay them for accepting it. Another elass 
^ men having influenee in siu^h a singular 
4$aiop, were the nolnlity^ or men of quality, 
who bad joinod the cause» Most of these 
were men of high titles but broken lor- 
^iiie% whose peirimony was oveirbttrd^i* 
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ed witb debt* They bad been earljr treaft- 
ed by Mar with distinct|oti and preferenoe, 
for their rank gave credit to the came 
which their personal influence could n«t 
greatly-have advanced. They enjoyed poete 
of nominal rank in the insurrectionary ar- 
my ; and the pay conforming to tbebe was 
not less acceptable to them. than to the 
Highlanders. • It may- be also suf^^os^, 
that they were more particularly acquaint- 
ed than others with the reasons Mar bad 
for actually expecting the King ; and might, 
with spirit worthy of their birth, be will- 
> ing to incur the worst extremities of war, 
rather than desert their 'monarch at the 
moment when, by their own invitation, 
he came to throw himself on their fidelity. 
These noblemen, therefore, supported the 
measures and authority of the commander, 
and discountenanced any proposals to treat. 
Notwithstanding the aid of the nobles 
and the Highland chiefs, Mar found himself 
- compelled so far to listen to the representa- 
tions of the discontented jiarty, as to con- 
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«esM; that HfpfieadoB efaoiild be made to 
the Duke ef Argyle to learn whether any 
4sapitiilaition eonid be allevved. There was 
eo little faith betwixt the effieeve and thm- 
jgmimti^ thed the fo^aer i&rieted en naming^ 
^naof the delefailee who were to bfr sept to 
filirioigaboQtthe proposed negotiation. The 
^^br ol snbmiseion npon terms was finally 
^ifttnii^ed to Lieatenant-Colondi Lawrenee, 
th« offieerof highest nmkwhohad been made 
prieener at Sheriffmair« The eelonel, agree- 
aUy to a previone engagement, returned 
with an anawer to the proposal ol subnits- 
'OiOBy that the.Doke of Argylo had no^ eom- 
mission from court to treat with the insur- 
gents as a body, but only with sueh indi- 
▼idoale as might sobmit tJiemselyes ; but 
his Graee promised that he would send the 
I>nke of Roxborgho to eonrt, for the pur- 
pose, of si^eiting sweh powers for a general 
pacifieation. A more private negotiation^ 
-aetltuted by tlie Countess of Murrey, whose 
secood eon^ Francis Stewart, w»» engaged 
4B the rebellion, reeerved tile same answer, 
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with this addition, that the Duke of Argyle 
woald not hear her pronounce the name of 
Mar, in whose favour she had attempted 
to make some intercession* 

Upon this unfavourable reception of the 
proposal of submission, it was not difficok 
to excite the resentment of those who had 
declared for war, against that smaller party 
which advocated peace. The.Highlai^rs, 
whose fierce temper was easily awakened to 
fury, were encoiiraged to insult and misuse 
several of the Low-country gentry, purtico- 
larly the followers of Huntly, tearing -the 
cockades out of their hats, and upbraiding 
them as cowards and traitors. The Master 
of Sinclair was publicly threatened by Fac- 
quharson of Inverey, a Highland vassal of 
the Earl* of Mar; but his well-known fe- 
rocity of temper, with his habit of. going 
continually armed, seem to have^protected 
him. 

About this time, there were others among 
Mar's principal associates who. became de- 
sirous of leaving his camp at Perth. Huni> 
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]y, nracli disgusted with the insults offer- 
ed to his vassals, and the desperate state > 
of things at Perth, was now : preparing 
to withdraw to his own conntry, alleging 
Ast his presence was necessary to defend 
it against the Earl of Sutherland, whose 
inarch southward must be destructive to 
&e estates of his family.'^ The movements 
of the same Earl with the clans of Rosses, 
l^facKays, Erasers, Grants, and others, 
alarmed Seaforth also for the security of 
his dominionain Kintail ; and he left Perth, 
to march northward, for the defence of his : 
property^ and the'wives, families,' and houses 
of his vassals in arms. Thus were two 
great linabs lopped off from. Mar's army, • 
at the time when it was about to be assail- 

4 

ed by government with collected strength. 
Individuals also became dispirited, and de- 
serted the enterprise. There was at least 
one man of. consideration who went home 
from the field of battle at Sheriffmuir — 
sat down by his own hearth, and trusting 
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to the/clemtiRey ef tlra govenuBM&t, temmn^ 
cod tke trade of kiBg^iiiakiiig* Odior% in 
pBities or sepsrately, had already adopted 
the Bame eemve; aad those who» better 
kDown^ er more a^iTO^ dand aot peandn at 
hone, were seeldiigpawaf es to fb r i d gn parts- 
from the eastera ports of Soodaiidb The 
Master of Sinclair, after eifchaiigiiig waar* 
toal Itoeats andde&anees ^th-Mar aadfaia> 
friends, left the camp at Perth, went niordi> 
andTisttedtheMarqidsof liaatljr. Hea£» 
terwards escaped abrasd item the Orkaejr 
islasids. 

Amidst tlas gvadiial Vat inoraamg de» 
feetton. Mar, bjr the ce«ree ef his policy^ 
saw Irimself at all rates dUiged to keep hie 
grooad at Perth, since he knew, whato4her» 
refused to take upon his antherity, Aat ths- 
Cbevalier de St Ocoi^ was very sfaordy to 
he expected in his camp* 

This Prince, «infbrtmiate li!om his very 
infancy, feand hinissi^ at the time of thus 
^>*Bgf 1<> lA his behalf, altegfsthsr tmahle to^ 
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assist his partisans. He had been expelled 
firom Franee by the RegentDakeof Orleans, 
and eren the provision of arms and ammu* 
nitioD, which he was able to collect from 
his own slender fands, and those of his fol- 
lowers^ or by the munificence of his alliesy 
was intercepted in the ports of France* 
JEIaving, therefcHre, no mor^ effectual mode 
of rendering them assistance, he generously,' 
or desperately, resolved to put his own per- 
son in. the hazard, and live and die along 
with them. As a soldier, the Chevalier de^ 
St George had shown courage upon several 
other occasions ; that is, he had approached 
the verge of battle as near as persons of his 
importance are usually suffered to do. He 
was handsome - in person, and courteous 
and pleadng.in his manners ; but his talents 
were not otherwise conspicuous, nor did 
he differ from the ordinary class of great 
persons, whose wishes, hopes, and feelings, 
are uniformly under the influence and ma- 
nagement of some favourite minister, who 
relieves his master of the inconvenient trou. 

I 2 
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Ue of tUnkkig for Umseif iq^monl^icftoof 
imfortmoo. The orriiral of a chiefs gnsed 
with ouch showy qualitioB ao Tnirwi pnmnw 
ody jnigfai houro givca gmMrol enlhnwnoi to 
the iBHirreoiion at ito eonnMnoemes^ hat 
covld not redeem it when It waa gono t» 
rain ; any more than the anezpeeted pne#» 
senee of the eaptein on board a half- wnedsi* 
ed Toeeri ean» of itself^ reetore Iho torn; 
riggiag which caaaot laeiet the eleca^ or 
mend the«hattered plaaks whieh aee yawn-*^ 
iag to admit the waves. 

The Cheralier thus performed hie itH 
maniac adventure :<^-4Iaving teavoraed Nor^ 
nmt^y iiMgBw^i in m •.ria«r'. habtt, he- 
embarked at Donkirk aboard a mmSl vna* 
Btif formerly a privateer, as well armed and- 
manned as time would adant, and ]ade» 
with m cargo of brandy% On the Sfid Do^ 
comber, 1715, be landed at Peterihettit h»* 
ving with him a retinae of only sis gentle 
men ; the rest of lus train and eqnipsffe being 
to follow him in two oth^ small ifanels 
Of theae, one reached SoetIand» bnt tka 
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•ib«r w» sUpiVTMlded. Tke Eui of Mar, 
iriA tfae Earl MJBrkclialy and a choMU 
traia of persons of quality, to tb# Mimber 
af itittf^ voBfc from Perth to kiss ike faanda 
of the Priaee for whose oaasa Ibey t»iere in 
annsL They foaad him . at Fettereaso, dis** 
wip sa e d with the agoa,-^a bad disorder to 
biang to a field of battle* The deputation 
was Toeeirad with the courtesy aad ouirks- 
ef favour whkh ooold not be rsfosedf at- 
tiiongh tiwir aews scarce dessnred a wel'» 
come. While the opiscopal clergy of the dkn 
eese of Aberdeen oongmtolated themaeWea 
and James cm the arrival of a Prince, train* 
ed like Moses, Joseph, and David, in tho 
school of advorsity, hn General had to ap- 
prioe his Soverrign of the cold tH&Dgs^ that- 
hie education in that severe academy had 
set yet ended. The Chevalier de St Geoiga 
now fiir the first time received the mdaa« 
dmly inteUigeace^ that for a month bdbre 
his arrival it had been determined to aban* 
dan Perth, which had hitherto bosn theiin 
head-^pnxlevs^ and that, as soon as tfan ene*^ 
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ft 

my b^;an to advance, they would be uiader 
the necessity of retreating into the wild 
Highlands* < 

. This was a reception very different from 
what the Prince anticipated. Some hopea 
were still entertained, that the news <^ the 
Chevalier's actaal arrival might pnt new 
life into their sinking cause, bring back the 
friends who had left their standard, and en- 
courage new ones to repair thither, and the> 
experiment was judged worth trying. . For 
giving the greater effect to his presence, he 
appeared in royal state as he passed throogb 
Brechin and Dundee, and entered Perth 
itself with an affectation of Majesty. » 

' James proceeded to name a Privy Coun- 
cil, to whom be made a speech, which had 
Uttie in it that was encouraging to his fol-i 
lowers. In spite of a forced air of hope and. 
confidence, it was too obvious that the hm-i 
guage of the Prince was rather that of 'd»^ 
spair. There was no rational expect^ion«o£ 
assistance . in men, money, '. or, arms^ .fDom» 
abroad, nor did his speech hold out any 
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0iidi* Hie "inm ctnto to Sodtlaad^ ke s^d, 
mmnly that tkose who did not^booM to dit- 
cbtfgie their own duty, udght not bftve it in^ 
their pcH^er to malEe bis absence tea apolo^ 
gy; and the ominoiis words eAoaped biai^ 
** Aftt for bim it was so new thing to be 
ftoftrtanatS) since bis Whole life^ fron bis 
emdlO) bad been a oonstaat series of rnisfor* 
ttmef and be w^as jH^epaiedy if it so pleascdr 
God» to sD£EHr the extent of the threats? 
which Ihs eneoues threw out agaiisst faim/' 
These w^re not encouraging w^t^ but 
Aey wiare the reid seottoMnts of a spirilr 
broken with disappointment The Grand 
Gonnd]) to whom this rojal speech was 
adMressed, answered it by a deebiratisB of 
tibeir purpose of fighting the Doke of Ar- 
gyle; and it is incredSUe how popnhir this 
deierminatiozi was in die army, thoogfa re* 
dneed to one»fourth of their original aum* 
beBB» The inteUigenoe of the arrival of the 
CSievaHer de 8t Oeoige was communicated 
to Sestfirtfa, Lord Hnntiy, and other per-* 
sons of consequence who bad formerly join- 
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«d his standfi^rd, bat they took bo notice 
of his sammons to return thither. He oon-* 
tinned, notwithstanding, to act the Sove- 
reign. Six proclamations were issued in 
the name of James the Eighth of Scotland 
and Third of England : The first appointed 
a general thanksgiving for his safe arrival 
in the British kingdoms — a second, com-' 
manded prayers to be offered up for him in 
all churches — ^a third, enjoined the curren- 
cy of foreign coins-^— a fourth, directed the 
summoning together the Scottish Conven- 
tion of Estates — ^a fifth j commanded all the 
fencible men to join his standard^ancl a 
sixth, appointed the 23d of January for the 
ceremony of his coronation. A letter from 
the Earl of Mar was also published respect- 
ing the King, as he is called, in which, with 
no happy selection of phrase, he is termed 
the finest gentlemBin in person and manners, 
with the^ne^^ parts and capacity foi* busi- 
ness, and the Jinest writer whom Lord Mar 
ever saw ; in a word, every way fitted to 
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make the Scots a happy people, were his 
subjects worthy of him. . 

Bat with these flattering annunciations 
came forth one of a different character. The 
Tillage of Auchterarder, and other hamlets 
lying between Stirling and Perth, with the 
houses, corn, and forage, were ordered by 
James's edict to be destroyed, lest they should 
afford quarters to the enemy in their adyance. 
.In consequence of* this, the town above 
xiamed and several villages were burned to 
. the ground, while their inhabitants, with old 
men and women, children and infirm per- 
sons, were driven from their houses in the 
extremity of one of the hardestwinters which 
had for a long time been experienced even 
in these cold regions. There is every rea- 
.flon to believe, that the alarm attending 
this violent measure greatly overbalanced 
any hopes of better times, excited by the 
' flourishing proclamations of the newly-ar- 
rived candidate for royalty. 

While the insurgents at Perth were try- 
ing the effect of adulatory proclamationi» 
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aetiTe meai^ares of a Yerjp diffe^mt Mm 
were in progress. The Dake of Ai^Ie 
had 'heea in Stirling siBoe the l^sttde c^ 
12th November, collee^ng graduallj the 
vamafB of totally extingaishlBg the rebel- 
lioiu H]0 seeret wish probably wsSf tbtd k 
might he ended wtl^ut fartb^ hloedflhed 
of his misguided ooantrymen) hf dissoi- 
Ting of itself. Bat the wanfe of a hatter&ig 
train, and the extreme severity of the 'wiea- 
ther, served as exeimes for refraining froai 
aotive operatioas. The Duke^ hdwerer, 
-se€»ns to hare beim sospeeted by got^sm- 
ment of being tardy in hk operations ( and 
perh^s of having witertataed some idea nf 
extending his own powev and interest in 
Scotland^ by treating the rebels wiA do- 
meney, and allowing them time jfer snbidBB- 
sien* Thia was the rather believed, as Ar- 
gyle had been the ardent opponent of Marl- 
borough, now Captain'-General^ and eouUl 
not hope that his measnres wonld' bo fii- 
vouvably judged by a political and personal 
enemy* The intercession of a part of the 
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'EDglifth ministry! who declared againat the 
impeachxnent of the rebel lords, had been 
.punished with the loss of their places ; and, 
jiotwithstanding the services he had p«r- 
Jormedf in arresting With three thousand 
men the prepress of four times that num- 
-tber^ . Argyle's slow and temporizing mea- 
fiores subjected him to a shade of malevo- 
lent suq;»icion» whidi bis message to govern- 
.menty through the Duke of Roxburgfae, re- 
commending an amnesty, perhaps tended to 
increase. 

Yet he had not neglected any opportunity 
.to. narrow the occupation of the. country by 
. the rebels, or to.piepare for their finfl sup- 
,pression. The English ships of. war in the 
. Frith, acting under the Duke's orders, Jiad 
, driven Mar's forces from the castle of Burnt- 
. .island, and the royal troops had established 
themselves throughout a great part of Fife- 
; 9hir^, formerly held Exclusively by the rebel 
^army. 

lie Dutch auxiliaries now, however, be- 
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gftn to join the eamp at Stiffing; and as tin 
artillery designed for the dege of Perth lay 
wind-bonnd in the Thames, a field-train was 
asiit from Berwick to Sdrling, that nohtr^ 
Aer time might be lost. General CMogu 
^tiaOf ib» intimate friend of Marlborongiiy 
dispatched from' London to press the 
active operati<ms; and Argyle, if he 
had hitherto nsed any delay, in pity to tte 
inaui^nts, was now forced on the meet 
energetio measures* 

On the 24th of January, the advance 
finNn Stirling and the march on P^th were j 
eommenced, though the late hard frost, fUl- I 
lowed by a great fall of snow, rendered the 
epentions of the army slow and diffieok. 
On tiie last day of January the troops of | 
Argyle crossed the Eame without ^pod- 
tien, and adyanced to TnllibardiBe, withjk j 
e%ht nules of Perth. 

On the other hand, idl was confoskm at 
the head-quarters of the rebels. The C%e- 
^Eslier de St G«<»ge had expressed die gteat- 
est desire to see the little kings, as he called 
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the H^hlaiid chieffl, and their dans ; but^ 
ihoi^h professiog to admire their nngalar 
^esB and martial appearaneei he wa3 aato^ 
liighed to pereeive their number so greedy 
inferior to what he had been led to ezpeot» 
and expressed an apprehension that he had 
Jbeen deceived and betrayed. Nor did the 
iqppearance of this Prince excite much en- 
thusiasm on the part pf his followers. Hie 
person was tall and thin$ his look and 
eye dejected by his late bodily illness ; and 
his whole bearing lacking the animation 
and fire which ought to characterise the 
leader of an adventurous, or rather despe* 
mte cause. He was slow of speech and diffi.-? 
eolt of access^ and seemed little interested 
in reviews of his men, or martial displays 
of any kind- The Highlanders, struck with 
jiis resemblance to an automaton, asked if 
he could speak ; and there was a general 
disappointment, arising rather, perhaps 
from the state of anxiety and depression in 
mlmlk they saw him, than from any natural 
want of courage in the unhappy Prince him- 
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self. His extreme attachment to tbe Catho- 
lic religion, also reminded such of his adhe- 
Tents as acknowledged the reformed chorch, 
of the family bigotry on aecoont of which his 
fiither had lost his kingdom ; and they were 
much disappointed at his refusal to jmn in 
their prayers and acts of worship, and at the 
formal precision with which he adhered to 
his Pppish devotions. 

Yet the Highlanders, though few in nnm* 
hers, still looked forward with the utmost 
spiiit, and something approaching to delight, 
to the desperate conflict which they con- 
ceived fo be just approaching ; and when, 
on the 28th January, they learned that Ar- 
gyle was actually on his march towards 
Perth, it seemed rather to announce a jubi- 
lee than a battle with fearful odds. The 
chiefs' embraced, drank to each other, and 
to the good day which was drawing near; 
the pipes played, and the men prepared for 
action with that air of alacrity which a 
warlike people express at the approach of 
battle. 
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WlieO) however^ a rumour, first alowlj 
whispered, then rapidly spreadiog amopg tha 
ehjfiSf informed themi that notwithstanduig 
aU the preparations in which they had baen 
engaged^ it was the General's purpose to re- 
tire before the enemy without fightings tha 
f/A^f and indignation of these men, taught 
^ tlunk'so highly of their ancestors' pro wesa^ 
and feeling no inferiority in thcmselvea» 
rose to a formidable pitch of fury^ and they 
aisail^d their principal officers in the streets 
with every species of reproach. " What can 
we do ?" was the helpless answer of one of 
these g«atlemen, a confident of Mar. « Do ?" 
aaswered an indignant Highlander; « Let 
as do that which we were called to arms ^ 
for, which certainly was not to run away. 
Why did the King come hither ? — was it to 
see his subjects butchered like dogs, with- 
out striking a blow for their lives and ho- 
nour ?" When the safety of the king's per- 
son was urged as a reason for retreat, they 
answered—" Trust his safety to us ; and if 
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lie i8 wiUing to die like a prince) he sball 
gee there are ten thousand men in Scotland 
willing to die with him." 

Snch were the general exclamations with- 
out doors, and those in the couneils of the 
Chevalier were equally yiolent. Many nu^ 
litary men of skill gave it as thrir opinion, 
that though Perth was an open to wis, yet 
it was so far a safe post, that an army cob18 
not, by a caup^de-main^ take it out of die 
hands of a garrison determined on ite de- 
fence. The severity of the snow-stonsi 
and of the frost, precluded the opening of 
breaches; the country around Perth was laid 
desolate; the Duke of Argyle's army eonsist- 
ed in a great measure of Englishmen and 
foreigners, unaccustomed to the severe di* 
mate of Scotland ; and vague hopes were exf» 
pressed, that, if the General of Govmiment 
should press an attack upon the town, he 
might receive such a check as would restore 
the balance between the parties. To (his it 
was replied, that not only the superiority of 
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xrambers, and the adTantage of discipUnei 
were on the side of the royal army, bat 
that the garrison at Perth was destitute of 
the necessary provisions and ammunition ; 
and that the Duke of Aigyle hadmen enough 
at onee to form the blockade of that town^ 
and take possession of Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and all the counties to the northward of the 
Tay, which they lately occupied ; while the 
Chevalier, cooped up in Perth, might be 
permitted for some time to see all the sur- 
rounding country in his enemy's possession, 
nntil it would finally become impossible for 
him to escape. In the end it was resolved 
intheeouncilsof the Chevalier de St George, 
that to attempt the defence of Perth would 
be an act of desperate chivalry. To recon- 
cile the body of the army to the retreat, re- 
ports were spread that they were to make a 
halt at Aberdeen, there to be joined by a 
4M>n8idtf able body of troops which were ex- 
pected to arrive from abroad, and advance 
again southwards under better auspices. 
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But it was secretly understood that the pur-» 
pose was to desert the epterprise, to which, 
the contrivers might apply the lines of the- 
poet — 

*' In an ill hour did we these arms commence. 
Fondly hreught here, and foolishly sent hence^** 
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Seireat of ike Jacobite Army from Perth — Escape 
cfike Chevalier and the Earl {f Mar on board 
a Vessel at Montrose — J)ispersion of the Ja* 
cobiteAm^ — Incapacity of Mar as a General 
'•^Aryyk's Arrival in London^ and Reception at 
Court^^he is deprived of all his Employments 
— Causes of this Act of Ingratitude on the part 
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cchite Prisoners^ at Carlisle — Disarming of the 
Highlanders — Sale of Forfeited Estates — Plan 
qf Charles XIL of Sweden for Restoring the 
Stewarts — Expedition fitted out by Cardinal 
AWeronifoT the same purpose — Battle <f Glen' 
shiel — the Enterprise Abandoned* 

Whatever reports were spread among 
the soldiers, the principal leaders had deter- 
mined to commence a retreat, at the head of 
a discontented army, degraded in their own 
opinion, distrustful of their officers, and ca- 
pable, should these suspicions ripen into a 
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fit of f uiy» of carryiDg off both King and Ge- 
neral into the Highlands, and there waging 
an irregular war after their own manner. 

On the 28th of January, an alarm was 
given in Perth of the Duke of Axgyle's ap- 
proach; and it is remarkable^ that, although 
in the confusion, the general officers bad 
issued no orders what measures were to be 
taken in case of this probable event, yet 
the clans themselves, with intuitive saga- 
city, took the strongest posts for checking 
any attack ; and, notwithstanding a mo- 
mentary disorder, were heard to cheer each 
other with the expression, ^^ they should do 
well enough." The unhappy Prince himself 
was far from displaying the spirit of his 
partisans. He was observed to look deject- 
ed, and to shed tears, and heard to say, that 
instead of bringing him to a erow]i» Hiey 
had led him to his *grave* *\ Weejing^** 
said Prince Eugene, when he heard this 
incident, <^ is not the way to conquer kiogp 
doms." 

The retreat commenced under all thesp 
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^«rkmis feeKngs* On the 30th of Januarys 
iik€ anniirersary of Charles the First's deca* 
pitation, and ominous therefore to his grand* 
son, the Highland army filed off upon the 
iee^ whieh then covered the Tay^ though a 
ra^d and deep stream. The town was 
elMHTtly afterwards taken possession of by a 
body of the Duke of Argyle's dragoons; 
but the weather was so severe, and the 
march of the rebels so regular, that it was 
impossible to push forward any vanguard of 
strength sufficient to annoy their retreat. 

On the arrival of the rebels at the sea* 
port of Montrose, a rumour arose among 
the Highlanders, that the King, as he was 
tormed, the Earl of Mar, and some of their 
dther principal leaders, were about to aban- 
don them, and take their flight by sea. To 
pftcify the troops, orders were given to con- 
^Bue tlw route towards Aberdeen ; the eqni- 
|i8ge and horses of the Chevalier de St 
<3coirge were brought out before the gate of 
kk lodgings, and his guards were mounted 
Jb IF to proceed OB the journey • Botbeforo 
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the hoar appointed for the march, James left 
his apartments privately for those of the 
Earl of Mar, and both took a bynrond to 
^he water's edge, where a boat waited to 
carry them in safety on board a small ves- 
sel prepared for their reception. The safety 
of the9e two personages being assured, boats 
were sent to bring off Lord Drummoiid, 
and a few other gentlemen, most of tliem 
belongihgto the Chevalier's hoasebold; aad 
jbhus the son of James IL once more re- 
treated from the shoresof his native eoontry, 
which, on this last occasion, he seemed to 
have visited for no other purpose thaft to 
luring away bis General in safety. 

General Gordon peiformed the melaa* 
choly and irksome duty of leading to Aber* 
deen the disheartened remains of the High- 
land army, in which the Lord Marischal 
lent him assistance, and brought up the 
rear. It is probable, that the rage of the 
men, on finding themselves deserted, might 
have shown itself in some acts of viol^ce 
and insubordination; but the approach of 
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the J>«ke of Aisle's forces, which ind* 
iweed tJ^em.m different columns, preyent- 
^ ^9 cfttastraphe. A sealed letter, to 
if^ iipeiied. at. Aberdeen, contained the se- 
eret.Qi^rs of the. Chevalier for. General 
Giordon and his army. When. opened, it 
jf^ip.f^nxid^to contain thanks for their fiuth- 
^iSol.flbervicQs; .aQ.intimaUon, that disappoint- 
^Hfte&ts had obliged him to re tire, abroad; 
ai|d a f i4l pcirmi^ion to his adherents either 
to remain in a body and treat with the ene- 
:JBiy, .9r disperse, as shoiild best appear to sxut 
.the exigency of the timet* The soldiers were 
lat the same time ^pptif ed that they would 
cease to receive pay. 

A general bprst of grief and indignation 
-attended these communications. Many of 
the ipsargents th^ew down their arJiu 
despair, exclaiming, that they had. been de- 
serted and, betrayed, and w^re now left 
.without either kiug or general. The clans 
.brdce up into different bodies, and marched 
to the mountains, where, they dispersed, 
eaeh to its own hereditary glen. The gen* 
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'^meii and Lowlanders wko kad btan 
gag^, either skulked among^ tlie moantaiBii^ 
<h: gained the more northerly ehiree <rf l^a 
coaatry, where Vessels sent from Franee to 
receiTe them, carried a great part <^ them 
to fte oontin<mt. 

Thus ended -the Rebellion of 17 1^^ wiUl- 
ont eyen the usual sad eclat oF a defisift. It 
proved fatal to many ancient and illustrioua 
iamiliefl in Scotland, and appears to Imvm 
been an undertaking too weighty for the 
talents of the person whom chance^ or his 
own presumption, placed at the head of it. 
It would be unjust to the meme«y of tki 
unfortunate Mar, not.to acquit him of eem^ 
ardice or treachery, but his genius lay for 
the intrigues of a court, not the labours ^ a 
-campaign. He seems to have faUy shared 
the chimerical hopes which he inspreil 
amongst his followers, and to hare relkd 
upon the foreign assistance which the Re- 
gent Duke of Orleans wanted both power 
and inclination to afford* He believed, ake, 
4ke kingdom was so ripe for rebellion, ttait 



Boltibiig waa necosMry saye to kindle m 
9pBA in ordar to produce a general confla* 
gmtkiP* {n a iPord» his troet was repoeed 
in wliat ia called tfae ehiq^ter of accidents. 
Before the battle of Sheriffmuir» bis inac- 
ti'nty seems to have been nnpardonable^ 
wiee he soffered the Duke of Argyle» by 
assvBiing a firm attitude, to neutralize and 
control a force of four times his numbers; 
but after that event, to continue the enter- 
prise was insanity, since each moment ha 
Ungeired brought him nearer the edge of the 
precij^Qe* Yet even the Chevalier was in« 
Tiled over to share the dangers and dis- 
graee of an inevitable retreat. In short, 
the whole history of the insurrection shows 
that no combination can be more unfortu- 
Bate than &at of a bold undertaking with 
an irresolute leader; 

The Earl of Mar for several years after- 
wards 'managed the state affairs of the Che- 
falief d^ St GecMrge, the mock minister of 
a mink cabinet, until the beginning of the 
year 1721^ when he became deprived of bis 
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iftafiter's confidence* He sp^nt the test of 
bifl life abroad^ and in retirement. Thift 
unfortunate Earl was a man of fine laete; 
and in devising modes of improving E^Hn* 
burgh, the capital of Scotland, was more 
fortunate than he had been in schemes for 
the alteration of her government He gava 
the first hints for several of the mod«ti 
improvements of the city. 
' The Duke of Argyle having tdcen the 
most active measures for extinguishing the 
embers of the rebellion, by dispersing the 
bodies of men who were still in amis, di« 
rected movable columns to traverse the 
Highlands in every direction, for receiving: 
the submission of such as were humUed, 
or exercising force on those who might re- 
sist. He Arrived at Edinbargh on the 27th 
of February, when the magistrates, who had- 
not forgot his bold march to rescue the city 
when menaced by Brigadier Macintosh, en- 
tertained him with magnificence. Frmtt 
thence he proceeded to London, where he . 
was received with distinction by George L 
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And BOW you «re doubtless desirous of 
knowing with what new honours, augmented 
ppw«f » or increased wealth, the King of Eng- 
land rewarded the man, whose genius had 
si^pfdied the place of fourfold numbers, and 
who had secured to his Majesty the crown of 
one at least of his kingdoms, at a moment 
wbtn it was tottering on his head. I will 
answer you in a word. In a very shoYt whilo 
after the condnsion of the war^ the Duke qf 
Jsgjfie was deprived qf all his emplaymeniSm 
The cause of this extraordinary act of court 
ingratitude must be songht in the personal 
hatred of Uie Poke of Marlborough, in tho 
high s^it of the Duke of Argyle^ which, 
rendered him a troublesome and unmanage- 
able member of a ministerial cabinet, and 
probably in some apprehension of this great 
man's increaung personal influence in hia 
nfttita counitiTjF of Scotland, where ho was 
universally respected, and beloved by many 
even of the party which he had opposed ia 
t|M field. 
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It is imagined, moreoyer, that tbe t>cike'8 
disgrace at Coart was, in some degree, con- 
nected with a legislative enactment of a 
very doubtfol tendency, which was used for 
the trial of the rebel prisoners. We have 
already mentioned the criminal proceedings 
under which the Preston prisoners suflfered. * 
Those who had been taken in arms at Shie- ' 
riffmnir and elsewhere in Scotland, ought, * 
according to the laws, both of Scotland and ' 
England, to have been tried in the c<miitry 
where the treason was committed. Bat the 
English lawyers had in recollection the pro* 
ceedings in the year 1707, when it was im- 
possible to obtain from Grand Juries in Scot- 
land the verdict of a true bill, on which the 
prisoners could be sent to trial. The close ' 
connexion, by friendship and alliance, even 
of those families which were most opposed 
as Whigs and Tories, made the victorious 
party in Scotland unwilling to be the means 
of distressing the vanquished, and disposed 
them to affcNrd a loop-hole for escape, even 
at the expense of strict-Justice. To obviate 
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the. difficulties of conxnctioii, which might 
have been an encouragement to future acts 
of high treason^ it was resolved, that the 
Seollish offenders against the treason* laws 
should be tried in England, though the 
offence had been committed in their own 
country. This was no doubt extremely con- 
venient for the prosecution, but it remains 
a qiiestion, where such innovations are to 
stop^ when a government takes on itself to 
alter the formal proceedings of law, in order 
to render the conviction of criminals more 
easy. The Court of Oyer and Terminer sat, 
notwithstanding, at Carlisle, and might have 
been held by the same parity of reason at 
the Land's End in Cornwall, or in the Isles 
of Seilly. Bat there was a studied modera- 
tion towards the accused, which seemed to 
intimate, that if the prisoners abstained from 
challenging the irregularity of the court, 
they would be favourably dealt with. Many 
were set at liberty, and though twenty- four 
were tried and condemned, not one waa 
ever brought to execution. It is asserted. 
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that ibe Dake of Argyk^ as a Seottiak 
and one of the framers of the Unions liadi» 
Us Majesty's councils declared against Bth 
innoration whioh seemed to infringe «peK 
that measure, and that the o£Eence thus 
given contributed to the fsdl of his powor. 
at Court* 

Free pardons were liberally distribotodk 
to all who had seceded from the Rebellion^ 
before its final close. The Highland cfaialifr 
and clans were in general forgiven, vifoa. 
submission, and a surrender of the arms of 
their people. This was with the disa^ee^ 
ed chiefs a simulated transactiiony no arma 
being given up but such as were of no valuer 
while all that were serviceable were eon** 
cealed and earefully preserved. The lofA 
clans, on the other hand, made an absolute 
surrender, and were afterwards found nn^* 
armed when the government desired tlieir 
assistance. . 

Meantime the principles of Jaoobitieai 
continued to ferment in the interior of tkia 
country, and were inflamed by the nvm^ 
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reus exileS) men of rask and inflaence, who 
were fugitives from Britain in eohsequeiice 
of attainder. To check these, and to in1i-» 
midate others, the estates of the attainted 
persons were declared forfeited to the crown, 
and vested in trustees, to be sold for the 
benefit of the public. The revenue of the 
whole, though comprising that of about 
forty families of rank and consideration, did 
not amount to £30,000 yearly. These for- 
feited estates were afterwards purchased 
from government by a great mercantile 
company in London, originally instituted 
for supplying the city with water by raising 
it from the Thames, but which having faUen 
under the management of speculative perv 
sons, its funds, and the facilities vested in 
it by charter, had been applied to very dif* 
ferent purposes. Among others, that of pur- 
chasing the forfeited estates, was one of the 
boldest, and, could the company have main- 
tained their credit, would have been one of 
the most lucrative transactions ever entered 
into. Biit the immediate . return arising 
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&0m this immense extent of wood jmd wil- 
damesg, inhabited by tenants who were dis« 
posed to acknowledge no landlords but the 
heirs of the ancient fanulies, and lying, la 
remote districts, where law was trammelled 
by feudal priTilegesy and affording little pro^ 
teotion to the intruders, was quite unequal 
to meet the interest of the debt which that 
company had incurred. The purchasers 
were, therefore, obliged to let the land in 
many cases to friends and connexions of Uie ' 
forfeited proprietors, through whom the 
exiled owners usually derived the means of 
subsisting in the foreign land to which their 
errors and misfortunes had driven thom. 
The affairs of the York Building Company^ 
who had in this singular manner become 
Scottish proprietors to an immense extiml^ 
afterwards became totally deranged, owis^ 
to the infidelity and extravagance of ^eir 
managers* Attempts were, from time t» 
time, made to sell their Scottish estates, hvA 
very inefficiently, and at great disad vants^^e. 
Men of capital showed an unwillingneni %^ 
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porcliase the forfeited property ; and in two 
or three instances the dispossessed families 
were able to repurchase them at low rates. 
Bat after the middle of the eighteenth oen- 
tury, when the ralne of this species of pro* 
perty began to be better understood, rival 
pnrchasers came forward, without bring 
deterred by the scruples which, in earlier 
days, preyented men from bidding t^^ainst 
the heirs of the original possessor. Every 
new property as exposed to sale brought a 
higher price, sometimes in a tenfold propor- 
tion, than those which had been at first 
disposed of, and after more than a century 
of insolvency, the debts of the bankrupt 
company were completely discharged. Could 
they have retained their landed property, 
or^ as was once attempted, could any other 
persons have been placed in the company^i 
righf to it, the emolument would have been 
l0miense« 

Before procee£ng to less interesting 
matter, I must here notice two plans origi- 
nating abroad, which were founded upon 
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.an expectation of again reviving in Scotr 
land the intestine war of 1715. Two years 
after that busy period, Baron Gorz, mi* 
jiister of Charles XIL of Sweden, a man 
whose politics were as chimerical as his ma»- 
ter's schemes of conquesty devised a confer 
deracy for dethroning George L and repla- 
cing on the throne the heir of the House of 
Stewart I^ fiery master was burning 
with indignation at George for having posi- 
,8e8sad himself of the towns of Bremen 
.and Verden. Charles's ancient enemy, the 
Cxar Peter, was also disponed tocountenance 
the scheme,, and Cardinal Alberoni, then the 
all-powerful minister of the King of Spain, 
afforded it his warm support* The plan was, 
, that a descent of ten thousand troops should 
be effected in Scotland, under the command 
of Charles XII. himself, to whose redoubt- 
.ed character for courage and determiflation 
the success of the enterprise was to be ii^ 
trusted. It might be amusing to consider 
the probable consequences which might 
have arisen from the iron-headed Swede 
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fteribig hiara^ at titie head of m army «€ 
fiHjgfakmd enthosiaats, with courage ae roK 
WMiitif aa hk own. In following tke epeeia- 
iatioiiy it iniglit be donbted wheAer iSbk 
leader and hk troope woald be more e ndeai ^ * 
«d; la eaek eiber by a congenial audaoitjr 
•aiF miadf or alienated by Charks^e habita of 
lieqiotie avihorityy wUch the mountaineers 
ipa ai d probably have found themsriyes on* 
4M0 to eadare. Bat eudi a epeenlatioa. 
wmld lead ns far from our proper path. 
The eoDfl^^a^ was hoovered by the spies 
of' the French government, then in strict 
aUknoe with England, and all possiMlity of 
Aa proposed scheme being put into ezecu- 
^km was destroyed by the death oi CSiarles 
XIL before Frederickahall, in ITIS. 

But although this undertaking had fwled, 
Ike enterprising Albenmi continued to nou- 
liahliiqpes of being able toeffeetaconnter-re- 
.*vok^den in Ghreat Britain, by the aid of the 
-^Mnsh forces. The Chevalier deStGeorge 
wa% in 1T19, invited to Madrid, and re*- 
e aive d there with the honours due to the 
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King of England. Six thdusalkd tr09p% 
.witk twelve thouBand Btand of ari&% ^w^m 
4)at on board -of ten ships of war^ aJo4 Hfif^ 
,wfaole armada was placed nnder the 09pN 
jnand of the Duke of Ormond. But #11. eft 
forts to assist the unlucky House of Stewtti^ 
were frowned on bjr fortone and ,th0 .elfH 
jnents. The fleet was encountered hsf h 
severe tempest off Cape Finisterre, .whieli 
drove them back to Spain, and disooncerted 
their ii^hole enterprise. An incoanderaUe 
.part of the expedition, being two frigato^ 
from St Sebastian, arrived with three han? 
dred men, some arms, ammunition, and 
money,, at their place of destination Jo t^e 
island of Lewis. The exiled leaders 09 
board were the Marquis of Tullibardinei t||$ 
Earl Marischal, and the Earl of Seaforj(h* 
>Ve have not had occasion to mention 
Seaforth since he separated from the army 
of Mar at the same time witl\,the Marquis 
of Hnntly, in order to opppse the Earl of 
Sutherland, whom the success of Lovat pi 
Inverness had again brought into tlfe.fiel^ 
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<m ibe part of the government. When the 
two Jacobite leaders reached their own ter- 
ritories, they found the Earl of Suther- 
so strong, and the prospects of their 
party had assumed so de sperate an as- 
pect; that they were induced to enter into 
01 engagement with Sutherland to submit 
Ihanselves to goTcmment. Huntly kept his 
promise, and neyer again joi ned the rebels,^ 
ftir which submission he re ceived a free par- 
don. Bat the Earl of Seaforth again as- 
soflied arms in his island of Lewis, about 
the end of February, 1715-16. A detacfa- 
mtat of regular troops was sent against the ' 
i%fractory chief, commanded by Colonel 
Oiolmondely, who reduced those who were 
in arms. Seaforth had escaped to France, 
and from thence to Spain, where he had 
resided for some time, and was now, in' 
P719, dispatched to his native country, with 
a view to the assistance so powerful a chief 
could give to the projected invasion. 

On his arrival at his own island of Lewis, 
Seaforth speedilyraisedafewhundred High- 
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laBdersy snd eroised oT«r le Kiataily iriiib 
ili0 porpoM of giving A new iaqpobe to tilo 
imnvravtion. Here ha made some additmrni 
to his dan levies ; but^ ere he epnld gather 
^gj consideraUe force. General Vightmii 
ipoarebed against him with a body of ivgnliar 
txoope from Invemeesy aided by the MoiH 
xo% Eoeaee^ a^d other loyal or whig ebuMi 
of the northern Highlands. 

They found Seaforth in poesesdosi of & 
pass oalled Strachells, near the great valley 
€lf GlenahieL Adesultory combat took plaee^ 
in which there was* much skirmidiing mid 
sharp-shootiog, the Spaniards mid Sca^ 
Iprth's men keeping the pass* Geofg# 
Monro^ younger of Culcairn) engaged oo^ 
the nde of government, received dmin|f 
this action a severe wound, by wbidh be was 
disabled for the time. As the enemy eon* 
tinned to fire on him, the wounded ohiif 
eommanded his servant, who had waited bj 
him, to retire, and, leaving him to bis £sts^ 
to acquaint his father and frienda that be ba/i 
died honourably* The poor follow bunt i 
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to tears, and, asking his master how he could 
suppose he woiild forsake him in that eon- 
dition, he spread hiinself over his body, so 
as to intercept the balls of the enemy, and 
actually received several wounds designed 
for his master. They were both rescued 
from the most imminent peril by a sergeant 
of Cnlcaim's company, who had sworn an 
oath on his dirk that he would accomplish 
his chief's deliverance.^ 

The battle was but slightly contested; 
but the advantage was on the side of the 
MacKenzies, who lost only one man, while 
the government troops had several killed 
and wounded. They were compelled to 
retreat without dislodging the enemy, and 
to leave their own wounded on the field, 
many of whom the victors are said to have 
dispatched with their dirks. But though the 
MacKenzies obtained a partial success, it 
was not such as to encourage perseverance 
in the undertaking, especially as their chiel»^ 
Lord Seaforth, beiug badly wounded, could 
no longer direct their enterprise. They de* 
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tiraikie4» therefore, to disperse as soon e» 
inghL feUf the rather that several of their al- 
lies w«re not di8|K>sed to renew the contest. 
One den, for exaqiple, had been lent to Sea* 
tfoih for the senr iee of the day, onder the spe- 
cial paetionon the part of the chief, that hoW"> 
^Tor the battle went, they should return be-t 
fnre neist morning; this occasional assistance 
hmff eiDly regarded in the light of a nejgh* 
hourly accommodation to Lord Seaforth* 

The wounded Earl, with Tullibardine and 
liariichal, escaped to the continent* The 
three hundred Spaniards next day laid down 
^beir artBs» and surrendered themselves prir 
sooars. The affair of Olenshiel might be 
called the last faint sparkle of the great Re* 
Mlion of 17]5| which was fortunately ex-» 
tingnished for want of fuel* A vague ru* 
mout of Earl Marischal's hayiug re-lwded 
had, however, wellnigh excited a number oC 
the most aealous Jacobites once more to^ 
take the field, but it was contradicted before 
tkey adqi^ted so rash a step* 
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CHAP. V. 

Plans fir ^ more eff^eeiual Ptiei/lctxiion and Im* 
prc^vemeni cf ike Highlands^ executed under 
Ae SfqMTMUndentei^Field'Mar^kai Wade — 
MighUmdBeed^ — Tcimqptm Ale — Oppoiiium 
ioUin Seotland^^BiUsat GUugoiuh^dmir Stqh^ 
pfesritm-^Thf Brewers of Edinburgh refuse fo 
eontinuA the Brewing of Ale — hut are compell-^ 
edhythe Court of Sesnon to resume their Trade 
— Decay <f Jacohkism-^The Porteous Mob. 

It might well hate been expected| after 
the foundations of the throne had been so 
shaken by the storm in 17 1 5, that the govern- 
ment would have looked earnestly into the 
causes which rendered the Highland olans so 
d^gerous to the public tranquUlityy and that 
some measures would have been taken for 
preventing their ready valour being abused 
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into the means of raining both themsdYet 
and others. Accordingly, the English mini* 
fiters lost no time in resorting to the mgre 
forcible and obvious means of military sab-' 
jogation, which necessarily are, and mast be^ 
the most immediate remedy in such a case, 
t;hoi:^h far from being the most eflPectoal in 
the long ran* The law for disanning the 
Highlanders, although in many cases evaded, 
had yet been so generally enforced as to occa- 
sion general complaints of robbery by bands 
of armed men, which the country had no 
means of resisting. Those complaints w^e 
hot without foundation ; but they were 
greatly exaggerated by Simon Fraser, now 
called Lord Lovat, and others, who were 
desirous to obtain arms for their yai^algi 
that they might serve purposes of their own. 
Accordingly, in 1724, a warrant under 
the sign manual was granted to Field-Map- 
shal Wade, an officer of skill and experi- 
ence, with instructions narrowly to in- 
spect and report upon the state. of the High- 
lands; the best measures for enforcing 
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ik» lews and jf^oteedng the defencdecs ; die, 
nodes of eommunicatiaa which might 1^ 
ffftmod dirough the coontry; and whatever 
other remedies might conduce to the quiet 
of « ^Ubtrict so loDg distracted. In 1725^ 
a aew sign manual was issned to the same 
officer for the same purpose. In consequence 
of "tlie Marslial's report, various important 
meiwurm were taken. The clan of the Mae- 
Kemnes had for years refused to account 
fat tile rents on Seaforth's forfeited estate 
to the collector nominated foy government^ 
and had paid them to a factor appointed 
amongst themselves, who conveyed them 
openly to the euled Earl. This state of 
ttiiags was now stopped, and the dan com* 
polled to submit and give up their arms, the 
government liberally granting th^n an in- 
dulgence and remission for such arrears as 
tKey had transmitted to Seaforth in their 
obstioate fidelity to him. Other clans sub* 
asiited, and made at least an ostensible sur«* 
vender of their arms, although many of the: 
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most serviceable were retained, by tbe dam 
which were hostile to gOTemment. A^ 
armed vessel was stationed on LochnesSf 
to command the shores of that extensive' 
lake. Barracks were rebnilt in some plains, -- 
founded anew in others, and filled wifh're-* 
gular soldiers. 

Another measure of very dubious utility, 
which had been resorted to by King T^fiam 
and disused by George L, was now again 
had recourse to. This was the establish- 
ment of independent companies to secure the 
peace of the Highlands, and suppress the • 
gangs of thieves who carried on so bold a ' 
trade of depredation. These companies, coil- * 
sisting of Highlanders, dressed and armed 
in their own peculiar manner, were placed' 
under the command of men well affected to 
government, or supposed to be so, and 
having a great interest in the Highlands. ' 
It was truly said, that such a militia,* 
knowing the language and manners of the 
country, could do more thim ten timi» 
the number of regular troops to put a stop 



tp.Tobbery. But, on the. other hand^ it 
liad beea foand by experience that the 
.pdirales in snvh corps, often^ from clanship 
^^ ather motives, connived at the thefts, or 
.QompQunded for them with, the d^linque;[|tfi. 
Thm officerdwere accused of ^p^ing uppn 
.gOYemment by fal80 musters; and above ^1, 
.tiie: doubtful faith ey«^. of those chjiefs who 
made the strongest &ihow of affection to g€^ 
^TGpiiDent, rendered the re-establisl^ent of 
JSlaj&k.sdidierSf sm ^ey were called) to dis-. 
.tingaiah them from the regular troops, whQ 
,woi:e the red, national uniform, a measure 

.of.precaripip policy. It w^, resorted t<h 
.however, and six^co^oipaniea wer<),ridsed on 
-this principle* . 

A^shal Wade had ^Iso the power of rcr 
^iying submission and grantii^g protections 
jto outlaws or others exposed to punishment 
.£^ the late rebellion, ^d received many 
^of them into the King's/peace accordingly. 
.fie granted, besides, licenses to drovers, 
jfqresters, dealers in cattle, and others eiv- 



gaged in siicli traffic, eMpowerimg Hmm t» 
eean^j «rnm for the defence <rf their p erao— 
and property. In all hiH prooe«Knggt iii r itf J fc 
the Highlanderie^ there majr be dktmgiriA 
^ a general air of hhmanitjr and good 
which rendered him a popnliff eh 
eteik while engaged in exeeatiiig 
which thef looked lopon with the 
d^ree of jealoday and em^iieioB* 

The Jacobite partisanis b^ 
purtly by letters from abroad, partiij by- 
agents of abiMty who traversedliieeoimtrjreaL 
purpose, did all in their power to thwaiiaaid 
interrupt tiie measnres whidi were tain» to 
ffednce the Highlands to a slate of peaesful 
cultivation. The act for disarming die bo dy 
of the people they represented in 4ba SMst 
o^us colours, though, indeed it is hardlf 
po8»ble to aggravate the fediinga of ahaaaa 
and dishtaonr in which a free people n»at 
always indulge at being deprived of i^ 
means of self-defence* Andthepracticaldae- 
trine waa net new to ihemy that if thopaor- 
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ties concerned cojald evade this attempt to 
deprive them of their natural right and law- 
fbl p'operty, either by an elusory surrender^ 
or by such professions as might induce the 
government to leave them in possession of 
their weapons, whether under license, or as 
members of the independent companies, it 
would be no dishonour in oppressed meii 
meeting force by craft, and eluding the unj ust 
and anreasonable demands which they want* 
ed means openly to resist. Much of the quiet 
obtained by Marshal Wade's measures was 
apparent only ; and while he boasts that the 
Highlanders, instead of going armed with 
gunsj swords, dirks, and pistols, now travel* 
led to churches, markets, and fairs with only 
a staff in their hands, the veteran General 
was ignorant how many thousand weapons^ 
landed from the Spanish frigates in 1719, or 
otherwise introduced into the country, lay 
n caverns and other places of concealment, 
ready for use when occasion should offer. 

But the gigantic part of Marshal Wade's 
task, and that which he executed with the 
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inoftt complete success, was the estabUsIw 
jnent of military roads through the rugged 
aud desolate regions of the north) insuring^ 
the free passage of regular troops in a 
country, of which it might have been said^ 
while in its natural state, that every moan- 
tain was a natural fortress, every valley a 
defensible pass. The roads, as they w«r» 
termed, through the Highlands,had been hi* 
therto mere tracks, made by the feet of inea 
and the cattle which they drove before them» 
interrupted by rocks, morasses, torrent% 
and all the features of an inaccessible eoun* 
try>where a stranger, even unopposed, might 
have despaired of making his solitary way^ 
but where the passage of a regular body of 
troops, with cavalry, artillery, and IrngptgCf 
was altogether impossible. These rugged 
paths, by the labours of the soldiers eia- 
I^oyed under Field-Marshal Wade, were, by 
an extraordinary exertion of skill and la- 
bour, converted into excellent roads of great 
breadth and sound formation, which have 
ever since his time afforded a free and open 
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eommimieation through all parts of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

Two of these highways enter among the 
UUs from the low country, the one at Crieff^ 
near Stirling, the other at Dankeld, not 
very fer from Perth. Penetrating aroand 
the monntuns from different quarters, these 
two branches unite at Dalnacardoch. From 
tiience a single line leads to Dalwhinny, 
where it again divides into two. One road 
nms north-west through Garviemore, and 
over the tremendous pass of Gorryarick, to 
a neiw fort raised by Marshal Wade, calleS[ 
Fort Augustus. The second line extends 
from Dalnacardoch north to the barracks 
•f Rnthven, in Lochaber, and thence to In- 
-vemess. From that town it proceeds al-» 
most due westward across the island, con- 
necting Fort Augustus above-mentioned, 
with Inverness, and so proceeding to Fort 
William, in Lochaber, traversing the coun- 
try inhabited by the Camerons, the MacDo- 
nalds of Glengarry, and other clans judged 
to be the worst affected to the reigning fa- 
mily. 
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It ifl not to be supposed that the EUgh* 
landers of that period saw with indifference 
the defensive character of their country de- 
stroyed, and the dusky wildernesses, which 
had defied the approach of the Romans, ren* 
dered accessible in almost every direction 
to the regular troops of the government. 
We can suppose that it affected them as 
ihe dismantling of some impregnable cita« 
dermight do the inhabitants of the coon-^ 
try which it protected, and that the pang 
which they experienced at seeing their 
glens exposed to a hostile, or at least a 
stranger force, was similar to that which 
they felt at the resignation of the weapons 
of their fathers. But those feelings and 
circumstances have passed away, and the 
Highland military roads will continue an in<* 
estimable advantage to the countries which 
they traverse, although no longer requiring 
themtocheck apprehended insurrection, and 
will long exhibit a public monument of skill 
and patience, not unworthy of the ancient 
Romans. Upon the Roman principle, also. 
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the regular soldiers were employed in this 
.laborioos work^ and reconciled to the task 
by some trifling addition of pay ; an expe-* 
riment which sneceeded so well as to ex^ 
cite itnae snrprise that public works have 
not been more frequently executed by 
similar means. 

Other measures of the most laudable cha« 
racter were resorted to by the govemment 
and their friends, for the improvement of 
the Highlands ; but as they were of a de- 
scription not qualified to produce ameliora- 
ting effects, save after a length of time^ 
they were but carelessly urged. They rela- 
ted to the education of this wild population^ 
and the care necessary to train the .rifflng 
generation in nHmil and religious prin- 
eiplea; but the Act of Parliament framed 
lor tlus end {nroved in a great measmre in- 
effaetual. Those exertions, which ought to 
Imve been national^ were in scnne degree 
supplied by the Society for the PropagatioB 
of Christian Knowledge in the Highlanda 
and Isles, who, by founding cbipela and 
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■dboolfl in different places, did mere for eti* 
figbiening the people of that country, thaa 
had been achieved by any prince who had 
yet reigned in or over Scotland. 

While Marshal Wade was employed in 
pacUying the Highlands, and rendering tbem 
accessible to military forces, a subject of 
discontent broke out in the Lowlands which 
threatened serious consequences. The go* 
yemment had now become desirous to make 
the income of Scotland a source of revenue 
to the general exchequer, as hitherto it had 
been found scarcely adequate to maintain 
the public institutions of the kingdom, and 
to pay and support the troops which it was 
necessary to quarter there for^the general 
teanquillity. Now a surplus of revenue was 
desirable, and the Jacobites invidiously re* 
ported that the immediate object was chiefly 
to find funds in Scotland for defraying an 
expense of about ten guineas weekly, allowed 
to every North British Member of Parlia* 
ment, for supporting the charge of his resi^ 
dence in London. This expense had been 
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iiitherto imposed on the general revenne, 
bot now, said the Jacobites, the Scottish 
Members were made aware by Sir Robert 
Walpole, that they were to find, or acqui- 
esce in, some mode of making np this sum 
mi4 of the Scottish revenue; or, according 
to a significant phrase, that they must in 
f utore lay their account with tying up their 
stockings with their own garters. 

With this view of rendering the Scottish 
revenue more eBBicient, it was resolved to 
impose a tax of sixpence per barrel on all 
ale brewed in Scotland. Upon the appear- 
ance of a desperate resistance to this propo- 
sal, the tax was lowered to threepence per 
barrel, or one half of what was originally 
proposed. In this modified proposal the 
Scottish Members acquiesced. Yet it did 
not become more popular in Scotland ; for 
it went to enhance the rate of a commodity 
indailyrequest, and excited by the inflamma- 
tory language of those whose interest it was 
to incense the populace, the principal towns 
in Scotland prepared to resist the imposition 
at all hazards. 
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Glasgow, so eminent for its loyalty 'ivk 
1715, was now at the head of this opposi- 
tion ; and on the 23d Jane, when the duty 
was to be laid on, the general yoiee of the 
people of that city declared that they would 
not submit to its payment, and piles of atoofiik 
were raised against the doors of the brewer* 
ies and malWhonses, with a wamung to all 
excise offioors to keep thfflr distance. Qutho 
appearance of these alarming sympt<mi8,. 
two companies of foot, iinder Captaiii B»» 
shell, were inarched from Edinbui^ to ^ 
Glasgow to prevent further disturbances 
Whan the siddiers arriyed^ they found that 
the mob had taken possession of the guard- 
house» and refused them admittance*. The 
ProTost of the city, a timid or treacherour 
man, prevailed on Captain Boshell to sand 
his men into their quarters, without oc&Bkf 
pying the guard-house at any ether jdaoe 
proper to serve toot an alarm-post <ir mu<» 
dezvous. Presently after, tlM zabUe, ba* 
coming more and more violeiit, direeted 
their fury against X>aniel CampbeUof Shaw- 
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fields member for the city, and the set of 
boroughs in which it is included. His man* 
sion, then the most elegant in Glasgow, was 
totalljrdestroyed; and the mob,breakinginto 
his cellars, found fresh incitement to their 
fary in the liquors there contained. All 
ibis was done without opposition, although 
Captain Bushell offered the assistance of his 
soldiers to keep the peace. 

Kext day the Provost ventured to break 
open the guard-room door, and the soldiers 
were directed to repair thither. One or 
two rioters were also apprehended. Upon 
these symptoms of reviving authority, an 
alarm was beat by the mob, who assembled 
in a more numerous and formidable body 
than ever, and, surrounding Bushell's two 
companies, loaded them with abuse, mal- 
treated them with stones, and compelled 
tbem at last to fire, when nine men were 
killed and many wounded. The rioters, un- 
dismayed, rung the alarm bell, broke into 
the town magazine. of arms, seized all the 
muskets they conld find, and continued the 
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attack on the soldierB. Captain Basliell, 
by the command, and &t the entreaty of the 
ProYOst, now commenced a retreat to Don- 
barton Castle, insulted and pursned by 1^ 
mob a third part of the way« 

In the natural resentment excited by tUs 
formidable insurrection, the Lord Advocate 
for the time (the celebrated Doncan For* 
bes) advanced to Glasgow, at the head of 
a considerable army of horse, foot, and ar- 
tillery. Many threats were thrown oaft 
against the rioters, and the ma^trates 
were severely censured for a gross breadi 
of duty. But the cool sagacity of the Lord 
Advocate anticipated the difficulty whioh^ 
in the inflamed state of the puUio mind^ 
he was likely to experience in procurii^ a 
verdict against such offenders as he might 
bring to trial. So that the affair passed awq^ 
with less noise than might have been «k- 
pected, it having been ascertained Uiat &• 
riot had no political tendency ; and tho^b- 
inflamed by the leading Jacobites, was be* 
gun and carried on by the people of Glaa* 
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gi0W, solely on the principle of a resolution to 
^riak tbeir two- penny ale untaxed. 

The metropolis of Scotland took this ex- 
m% tax more coolly than the inhabitants of 
Glasgow^ for though greatly averse to the 
exaction, they only opposed it by a sort of 
m0 tnerticBj the principal brewers threaten- 
11^ toresign their trade, and, if the impost was 
^onlktaed, to brew no more ale for the sup* 
ply of tbe public. The Lords of the Court of 
Session declared by an Act of Sederunt,, that 
liie brewerfe had no right to withdraw them- 
fldves from their occupation ; and when the 
tesiwers, in reply, attempted to show that 
tkey could not be legally compelled to follow 
their trade, after it had been rendered a lo** 
siogone^ the Court appointed their petition 
toiw bnmt by thehandsof thecommon hang* 
flMii) assuring them they would be allowed 
a* alternative between the exercise of their 
trade oi imprisonment. Finally, four of the 
i^eassnts were Actually thrown into jail, 
wldcli greatly shook the firmness of these re- 
iraelory fermentators , and at length reflect- 
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ing that the ultimate loss mast fall not mt 
them, but on the public, they returned to 
the ordinary exercise of their trade, and 
quietly paid the duties imposed on their 
liquor. 

The Union having now begun in some 
degree to produce beneficial effects, the Ja- 
cobite party were gradually losing much of 
the influence over the public mind whiidi had 
arisen out of the general prejudices- against 
that measure, and the natural disgust at the 
manner in which it was carried on and 
concluded* Accordingly, the next narra- 
tive of a historical character which oceiir» 
as proper to tell you, is unmingled widL 
politics of Whig and Tory, and must be 
simply regarded as a strong and powerfal 
display of the cool, stern, and resolved man- 
ner in which the Scottish, even of the lolrer 
classes, can concert and execute a vindictive 
purpose. 

The coast of Fife, full of little boroughs 
and petty sea^orts^ was, of course, much 
frequented by smugglers, men constant- 
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ly engaged in disputes with the excise offi- 
jcers, which were sometimes attended with 
Tiplence. Wilson and Robertson, two per- 
sons of inferior rank, but rather distinguish- 
ed in the contraband trade, had sustained 
gres^t loss by a seizure of smuggled goods. 
The step from illicit trading to positive rob- 
bery is not a long one. The two men rob- 
bed the collector, to indemnify themselves 
from the effects of the seizure. They were 
tried before the Court of Justiciary, and 
condemned to death. 

While the two crimiiaals were lying un« 
der sentence in the tolbooih of Edinburgh, 
they obtained possession of a file, with 
which they rid themselves of their ironsj 
and cut through a bar in the jail window. 
Oao of them at least might have made 
bis escape, but for the obstinacy of Wilson. 
Zliis man, of a bulky person, insisted on 
making the first essay of the breach which 
had been accomplished, and having stuck 
fast between the bars, was unable either to 
get through or to return back. Discovery 
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vnm ihm cenieqaeiiee, and preeaations were 
taken against any repetition of such attempta 
to escape. Wilson reflected bitterly on hiift» 
self for not having permitted his- comrada 
to make the first trial, to whom, at being 
light and slender, the bars would have been 
no obstacle. He resolved, with a spirit wor- 
thy of a better man, to atone to his eomjia* 
nion, at all risks, for the injury he had done 
him* 

At this time it was the custom in Bdin- 
burgh for criminals under sentence of death 
to be carried, under a suitable guard, to hear 
divine service in a church adjacent to the 
prison. Wilson and Robertson were brought 
thither accordingly, under the custody of 
four soldiers of the city-guard. When the 
service was over, Wilson, who was a very 
strong man, suddenly sdzed a soldier with 
each hand, and calling to his comrade to 
fly for his Ufe, detained a third by grap- 
pling his collar with his teeth. Robertson 
shook himself clear of the fourth, and ma- 
king his escape over the pews of the chnreh, 
— was no more heard of in Edinburgh. The 
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oommon people^ to whose comprehension the 
original erime for which the men were con*^ 
demned had nothing very abhorrent in it, 
were struok with the generosity and self-de- 
▼otion that this last action evinced, and took 
such an interest in Wilson's iate, that it waa 
gaiMNrally ramonred there wonld be an at- 
taoqit to rescoehimat the place of execution. 
To preyent, as was their daty, any riotous 
plan of this kind, the magistrates ordered a 
party of the guard of the city, a sort of Mare^ 
chau$9ie or gens cParmeSy armed and trained 
m soldiers, to protect the execution. 

Tbe captain of the party was the celebrated 
John Porteoos, whose name will long be re- 
membered in Scotland. This man, whose fa« 
tber was a burgess and citizen of Edinburgh, 
bad himself been bred in the regular army, 
circumstances which recommended him to 
the miigistrates, when in the year 1715 they 
were desirous to give their civic guard some* 
thing of a more effective military character. 
As an active police officer Porteous was ne» 
oessarily <^ten in cc^lision with the rabble 
of the city, and being strict, and even se* 
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Tere in the manner in which he repressed 
and chastised petty riots and delinquencies,' 
he was, as is usual with persons of his call- 
ing, extremely unpopular and odious to the 
rabble. They also accused him of abusing 
the authority reposed in him, to protect the 
extravagancifes of the rich and powerful, 
while he was inexorable in punishing the K* 
cense of the poor. Porteous had besides a 
good deal of the pride of his profession, and 
seems to have been determined to show that 
the corps he commanded was adequate, 
without assistance, to dispel any commotion 
in the city of Edinburgh. For this reason, he 
considered it rather as an affront .that the 
magistrates, on occasion of Wilson's exe- 
cution, had ordered Moyle's regiment to 
be drawn up in the suburbs to enforce 
order, should the city-guard be unable to 
maintain it. It is probable from what fol- 
lowed, that the men commanded by Por^ 
teous shared their leader's jealousy of the 
r^ular troops, and his dislike to the po|m- 
lace, with whom in the execution of their 
d^ity, they were often engaged in hostilities* 
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Tha exeouikm of WilsoB, on the 14th 
of April, 1736, took plaee in the usual man* 
ner, without any actual or menaeed inter* 
fttptioD. The criminal, according to his sen* 
Itnce, was hanged to the death, and it was 
m^t till the corpse was cut down that the 
mdb^ according to their common practice, 
began to insult and abuse the executioner, 
pelting him with stones, many of which 
were also thrown at the soldiers. At for- 
mer executions it had been the custom for 
the city-guard to endure such insults with 
laudable patience, bat on this occasion they 
were in such a state of irritation, that they 
forgot their osuid moderation, and repaid tihe 
pelting of the mob by pouring amongst them 
a fire of musketry, killing and wounding 
many persons. In thdir retreat also to tho 
gnard^bouse, as the rabble pressed on themi 
with furious execrations, some soldiers in 
the rear of the march again faced round 
«id renewed Uie fire. In consequence of 
this unauthorised and unnecessary violence, 
and to satisfy the ccMnmunity of Edinburgh 
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for the blood which had been rashly shed, the 
Magistrates were inclined tohave' taken Por^ 
teous to trial under the Lord Provost's an* 
thorityas High Sheriff within thecity. B^g 
advised, however, by the lawyers whom they 
consulted, that such proceeding would be 
subject to challenge, Porteous was brooghl 
to trial for murder before the High Court of 
Justiciary. He denied that he ever gave com- 
mand to fire, and it was proved that the futee 
which he himself carried had never been dis- 
charged. On the other hand, in the perplex- 
ed and contradictory evidence which was ob- 
tained, where so many persons witnessed the 
same events from different positions, and per« 
haps with different feelings, there were wit- 
nesses who said that they saw Porteooa 
take a musket from one of his men^ and 
fire it directly at the crowd. A jury i^ 
incensed citizens took the worst view of 
the case, and found the prisoner guilty of 
murder. At this time King George II. 
was on the continent, and the regency was 
chiefly in the hands of Queen Caroline^ a 
woman of very considerable talent, and na- 
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tarally disposed to be tenacious of the 
erown's r^hts. It appeared to her Majes* 
ty, and her advisers, that though the action 
of Porteous and his soldiers was certainly 
rash and unwarranted, yet that, consider* 
ing the purpose by which it was dictated, it 
xanst fall considerably short of the guilt of 
murder. Captain Porteous, in the dischai^ 
of a duty imposed on him by legal authority^ 
had unquestionably^ been assaulted without 
provocation on his part, and had therefore 
a right to defend himself; and if there were 
excess in the means he had recourse to, yet 
a line of conduct originating in self-defence 
cannot' be extended into murder, though 
it might amount to homicide. Moved by 
these considerations, the Regency granted 
a reprieve of Porteous'^s sentence, prelimi- 
nary to his obtaining a pardon, which might 
perhaps have been clogged with some con* 
^lions. 

When the news of the reprieve reached- 
Edinburgh, they were received with gloomy 
and general indignation. The lives which 
had been taken in the a£Eray were not those 
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of persons of the meaneet rank, for tkes^ 
dierSf of whom many, with natural humMii^ 
ty, desired to fire over the heads of the riot^ 
er8» had, hy so deing, oeeasioned additional 
misfortune, seyeral of the balls taking effe^ 
in windows wbieh were crowded with spec^ 
latere, and kilUng srane persons of good ooaof* 
dition. A great niunber, therefore, of aU 
ranks, were desirous that Portfsoiis shouldv 
ateae with his own life for the blood whicdi^ 
had been so rashly ^plt hy those under hia 
eommand. A general feeling seemed toariae^ 
nnfavourahle to the unhappy criminal, and 
pnblie thi!eatsw«re east out, thoi^ the^!e* 
eise source could not be traced, that die v»> 
prieve itself should not save Pevteons fraxa 
the Tvugeenee of the citiaens of Edinbujgh. 
The 7th day of S^tember, the day pre* 
▼ioua to that ajj^^nted for his exeoutiea, bad 
now arrtred, and Psfteousy eonfidenl ot his* 
speedy deliverance from jail, had given an- 
enturlatnBiait to a party of firiends^ whom 
hjD feasted within the totbeotb, when tlM fiaiK 
tivity wan strangely intnrtqpted. Edinhuf]^ 
was then smrounded 1^ a wail on the east 
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and soath sides; on the west it was defended 
by the castle, on the north by a lake called 
the North Loch. The gates were regularly 
closed in the eyening, and guarded. It was 
about the hour of shutting the ports, as they 
were called, when a disorderly assemblage 
began to take place in the suburb called 
Portsburgh, a quarter which has been al-- 
ways the residence of labourers and per- 
sons generally of inferior rauk. The rab- 
ble continued to gather to a head, and, 
to augment their numbers, beat a drum 
which they had taken from the man who 
exercised the function of drummer to the 
suburb. Finding themselves strong enough 
to commence their purposes, they seized on 
the West^port, nailed ^nd barricaded it. 
Then going along the Cowgate and gain- 
ing the High-street by the numerous lanes 
which run between these two principal 
streets of the Old Town, they secured the 
Cowgate-port and that of the Netherbow^ 
and thus, except on the side of the Ca&tle^ 
entirely separated the dty from such military 
forces as were quartered in the suburbs* 
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The next objeet of the mob was to attack 
the city-guardy a few of whom were upoa 
duty as osual. These the rioters stripped 
oi their arms^ and dismissed from their ren- 
dezvous, but without otherwise maltreating 
them, though the agents of the ii^ury of 
which they complained. The various hal*' 
herds, Loehaber axes, muskets, and other 
weapons, which they found in the guard<* 
house, served to arm the rioters, a large body 
of whom now bent their way to the door of 
the jail, while another body, with consider- 
able regularity, drew up across the front of 
ike Luckenbooths. The magistrates, with 
such force as they could collect, made an effort 
to disperse the multitude. They were stre<- 
nuously repulsed, but with no more violence 
than was necessary to show that, while 
the populace were firm in their purpose, 
they meant to aocomplish it with as little 
injury as possible to any one excepting their 
destined victim. There might have been 
some interruption of their undertaking, had 
the soldiers of Moyle's regiment made their* 
way into the town from the Canongate^ 
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where they were qnarteredt or had the gar«> 
rison descended from the Castle. But nei* 
ther Colonel Moyle nor the governor of the 
Castle chose to interfere on their own re-* 
sponsibility, and no one dared to carry a 
written warrant to them on the part of the 
magistrates. 

In the meantime the multitude demand^ 
ed that Porteous should be delivered np to 
them ; and as they were refused admittance 
to the jail| they prepared to burst open the 
doors* The outer gate, as was necessary 
to serve the purpose, was of such uncom- 
mon strength as to resist the united efforts 
of the rioters, though they emjdoyed sledge 
hammers and iron crows to force it open^ 
Fire was at length called for, and a large 
bonfire, maintained with tar-barrels and 
such ready combustibles^ soon burnt a hole 
in the door^ through which the jailor flung 
the keys. This gave the rioters free en-* 
trance* Without troubling themselves about 
the fate of the other criminals, who natu-^ 
rally took the opportunity of escaping, the 

oters or their leaders went in search of 
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Porteous. Tbey found bim concealed in 
the chimney of his apartment^ which be 
was prevented from ascending by a grating 
that ran across the vent, as is usual in 
such edifices. The rioters dragged their vie* 
tim out of his concealment, and commanded 
him to prepare to undergo the death he had 
deserved ; nor did they pay the least atten- 
tion either to his prayers for mercy, or to 
the offers by which he endeavoured to pur- 
chase his life. Yet, amid all their obduracy 
of vengeance there was little tumult, and no 
more violence than was inseparable from 
the action which they meditated. Porteous 
was permitted to intrust what money or 
papers he had with him to a friend, for the 
behoof of his family. One of the rioters, 
a grave and respectable-looking man, un- 
dertook, in the capacity of « clergyman, to 
give him ghostly consolation suited to his 
circumstances, as one who had not many 
minutes to live. He was conducted from 
the tolbooth to the Grassmarket, which, 
both as being the usual place of execution 
and the scene where their victim had fired, 
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t)r cAiised his soldiers to fire^ cm the dti* 
zens, was selected as the piaee of {>miisli^ 
iiwiit* They marched in a sort of pfocMK 
mmf guarded by a band of the ridt^iij ii^ 
«ellaneoasly armed with mnsketSy battle 
axes, &e.f which were taken froitt the gtiilf d^ 
iionse, while others carried links or flaill'- 
beaiTK* Porteous was in the midst of theflt^ 
and as be refased to wttlk, he was darriei 
by two of the rioters on what is in Scotlftitd 
called the King's cashlon, by which two 
persons alternately grasping each other's 
wriftts, form a kind of seat on the ba^kfth 
of their hands, upon which a third may bi 
placed. They were so cool as to halt Wh^ii 
one of the slippers dropped from his foot, 
till it was picked up and replace. 

The citizens of the better class looked 
frctfn their windows on this extraordinary 
scene, but terrified beyond the poW^r of iii« 
terferenee, if they had possessed the will* 
In descending the West Bow, which leads 
to the place of execution, the rioters, or coti-^ 
6pirators,«-*a term, perhaps, more stfited to 
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men of their character, — provided them* 
selves with a coil of ropes, by breaking into 
the booth of a dealer in such articles, and 
left at the same time a guinea to pay for it; 
a precaution which would hardly have oe« 
curred to men of the lowest class, of which 
in external appearance the mob seemed t« 
consist* A cry was next raised for tha 
gallows, in order that Porteous might die 
according to all the ceremony of the lawi 
But as this instrumept of punishment was 
kept in a distant part of the town, so that 
time must be lost in procuring it, they 
proceeded to hang the unfortunate man 
over a^'dyer's pole, as near to the place of 
execution as possible. The poor man's ef- 
forts to save himself ouly added to bis tor- 
tures ; for as he tried to keep hold of the 
beam to which he was suspended, they 
struck his hands with guns and Lochaber 
axes, to make him quit his hold, so that he 
suffered more than usual in the struggle 
which dismissed him from life. 

When Porteous was dead the rioters dia«^ 
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p^*8ed, withdrawiDg ivithoat noise or dis- 
turbance all the outposts which they had 
oecBpied for preventing interruption, and 
laying the city so quiet, that had it not 
been for the relics of the fire which had 
been applied to the jail-door; the arms 
which lay scattered in disorder on the street, 
a» the rioters had flung them down ; and the 
dfiad body of Porteous, which remained sus-^ 
pended in the place where he died ; there 
was no risible symptom of so violent an 
eaK:ido8ion of popular fury having taken 
place. 

^ The government, highly offended at such 
a daring contempt of authority, imposed on 
the Crown counsel the task of prosecuting 
the discovery of the rioters with the utmost 
care. The report of Mr Charles Erskine, 
then Solicitor-General, is now before me» 
and bears witness to his exertions in tra- 
<»ng the reports, which were numerous, in 
ass^ing to various persons particular shares 
in this nocturnal outrage. All of them, 
however, when examined, proved totally 
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gtenndlGBUy and it was evident that tliey had 
hiB0a either wilful falsehoods, sent abroad to 
dfoeive and mislead the inTestigatcnrs, or 
at least idle and unauthenticated rumoum 
whieh arise ont of such commotions, like 
hubbies on Inroken and distracted waters. 
A reward of two hnndred pounds was offeiv 
ed by gOTernment, for the discovery of any 
person concerned in the riot, but without 
snocess. 

Only a single person was proved to 
have been present at the mob, and the 
circumstances in which he stood placed 
him out of the reach of punishment. He 
was footman to a lady of rank, and a 
creature of weak intellects. Being sent 
iato Edinburgh on a message by his mis- 
tfsess, he had drunk so much liquor as to 
deprive him of all capacity whatever, ami 
in this state mixed with the mob, sonio 
of whom put a halberd in his hand. But 
the witnesses who proved this apparent a&* 
cession to the mob, proved also that the ac- 
cused eould not stand without the support 
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of tbe rioterS) and was totally incapable of 
knowing for what purpose they were as- 
sembled, and consequently of approving of 
or aiding their guilt« He was acquitted ac- 
cordingly, to the still further dissatisfaction 
of the Ministry, and of Queen Caroline, 
who considered the commotion, and the,im^ 
punity with which it was followed, as an 
ivsult to her personal authority* 

A bill was prepared and brought into 
Parliament, for the punishment of the city 
of Edinburgh, in a very vindictive spirit, 
proposing to abolish the city charter, de* 
molish the city walls, take away the town* 
guard, and declare the provost incapable of 
holding any office of public trust. A long 
investigation took place on the occasion, in 
which many persons were examined at the 
bar of the House of Lords, without throw- 
ing the least light on the subject of the Por- 
teous Mob, or the character of the persons 
by whom it was conducted. The penal con- 
clusions of the bill were strenuously com- 
bated by the Duke of Argyle, Duncan For- 
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basy and otbers, who represented the iDJu&- 
tiee of punishing with dishonour the cftj^tal 
of Scotland for the insolenee of a lawlesa- 
meh, whiehf takingadvantage of a moment 
oiBee-mify had committed a great hreaeh of • 
t^e peace» attended with a cruel murder. 
Aft men'sminds cooled, the obnoxious elauaea 
were dropped out of the bill) and at lengthily 
penal consequences were restricted to a fine 
of L.20Q0 sterling on the city, to be paid for 
t|^e use of Captain Portf ous's widow. Thia 
pvMTson) having received other fiivoun from • 
the towB) accepted of L.1500 in full of th^^' 
fine; and so ended the afiiur so tar as the^ 
city of Edinburgh was concerned^ 

But, as if some ftitality had attended the 
subject a clause was throwA in, eoiiipel«» 
ling the ministers of the Scottph ohuroh to* 
read a proclamation from the pulpily ene» 
every month dicing the space of a whole 
year, calliag on the congregation to da all 
in their poyrer for jBsoovering and braigin|» 
to justice the murdevers of Captain Poih 
te«u9, Of any of tli^n^ and noticing Ae re«^ 
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ward wbieh govemment had promised to 
saeh as should brisg the malefaetors to con- 
Tietion. Many of the Seottiah clergy re^ 
tented this impoeitioD, as indecorously ren- 
dering the pulpit a rehicle for a hue and 
cry, and stUl more as an attempt, on tbo 
part of the state, to interfero with the spi- 
iit«al authorities of the kirk, which amount* 
•d, in their opinion, to an Erastian here- 
sy. Neither was it held to be matter of in* 
^fference, that; in reading the prodama- 
tmi of the legidiitttre, the clergymen were^ 
compelled to describe the bishops as tbo 
<^ Lords spiritual in parliament assembled ;'^ 
an epithet seemingly acknowledging the le- 
gality and the rank of an order disavowed 
by all true CalYinists. The dispute was ther 
mosre violent, as it was immediately snbse* 
^nemt to a schism in Ae ehurc^ on the 
firuitlial subject of patronage, which had di^ 
vided from theeommnnion of the estaUisb* 
edobur^ of Scotiand that large ^ss of dis<«^ 
seatoVf generally called Seeeders. Mucih 
iU Uood wm exdted^ and great dissensiene 
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took place betwixt those clergymen wlio 
did, and those who did not, read the procla« 
mation. This controversy, like others, had 
its hour, daring which little else was spoken 
of, until in dae time the subject was worn 
threadbare and forgotten. 

The origin of the Porteous Mob conti- 
nued long to exercise the cariosity of those 
by whom the event was remembered, and 
from the extraordinary mixture of prudence 
and audacity with which the purpose of the 
multitude had been conceived and executed, 
as well as the impenetrable secrecy with 
which the enterprise was carried through, the 
public were much inclined to suspect that 
there had been among its actors men of 
rank and character, far superior to that be- 
longing to the multitude who were the osten- 
sible agents* Broken and imperfect sUsries 
were told of men in the disguise of women 
and of common artizans, whose manner be- 
trayed a sex and manners different from 
what their garb announced. Others laugh* 
ed at these as unauthorized exaggeratiiiOBy 
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contended that no^claM were lo likely 
to frame or execute the plan for the mur* 
der of the poliee officer, as the populace to 
whom hie official proceedings had rendered 
hhn obnoxioue, and that the secrecy «o won* 
d«rfiilly preserved on the occasion arose ont 
of the constancy and fidelity which the 
Scottish people observe towards each other 
when engaged in a common cause. NoUiing 
is^ or probably ever will be, known with cer- 
tamty on the subject ; but it is nnderstoodf 
4hat several young men left Scotland in ap» 
prehension of the strict scrutiny which was 
made into Aat night's proceedings ; and 
in your grandfinther's younger days, the 
-^om of fame pointed ont individuals, who^ 
long absent from that coufitry, had return* 
ed from the East and West Indies in im- 
proved circumstances, as persons who had 
€ed abroad on account of the Porteous 
Mob. One story of the origin of the con* 
epiracy was stated to me with so much au« 
titority, and seemed in itself so simple and 
satfsfactory, that although the degree of 
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proof, upon inyestigatioii, fell far short 
of wbat was Decessary as full evidence, I 
cannot help considering it as the most prei* 
bable account of the mysterious affair. A 
man, who long bore an excellent charae" 
ter, and filled a place of some trust as fe« 
rester and carpenter to a gentleman of for- 
tune in Fife, was affirmed to have made a 
confession on his death-bed, that he had 
been not only one of the actors in the hang-* 
ing of Porteous, but one of the secret few 
by whom the deed was schemed and sat 
on foot Twelve persons of the village of 
Path- head — so this man's narrative was 
said to proceed— -resolved that Porteous 
should die, to atone for the life of Wilson, 
with whom many of them had been con- 
nected by the ties of friendship and joint 
adventure in illicit trade, and for the deatik 
of those shot at the execution. This venge* 
ful band crossed the Forth by different fer* 
ries, and met together at a solitary plaee 
near the city, where they distributed ilia 
party which were to act in the businesa 
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which they had in hand; and giving a be- 
ginning to the enterprise, soon saw it un- 
dnrtaken by the populace of the city, whose 
minds were precisely in that state of irri* 
tability which disposed them to follow the 
example of a few desperate men. Accord* 
iag to this account, most of the original dc* 
visers of the scheme fled to foreign parts, 
the surprise of the usual authorities ha- 
ving occasioned some days to pass over 
are the investigations of the affair were 
commenced* On making enquiry of the 
surviving family of this old man, they were 
found disposed to treat the rumoured con- 
fession as a fiction, and to allege that al« 
though he was of an age which seemed ta 
support the story, and had gone abroad 
shortly after the Porteous Mob, yet he had 
never acknowledged any accession to it, but 
on the contrary, maintained his innocence 
when taxed, as he sometimes was, with ha- 
ving a concern in the affair. The report, 
however, though probably untrue in many 
of its circumstances, yet seems to give a very 
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probable aceooat of the origin of the liot hi 
tbe yindiotire parpose of a fewresolute mmi§ 
whose example was quickly followed by the 
multitade, already in a state of mind to 
catch fire from the slightest spark. 

This extraordinary and mysterious out- 
rage seems to be the only d^cumstance 
which can be interesting to you, as esBQla-* 
sively belonging to the history of Sootbmcl, 
betwixt the years immediately sueeee^iq; 
A6 eivil war of 1715, and those. preeeAtng 
the last explosion of Jaoobitista in diat 
country^ in 174&*6« 
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CHAR VI. 

StcOe of the Lowlhnds — Landlords and Tenants 
— State of Learning — Bad effect of Oaths of 
Office — Decay of the Feudal AtUharity (f 
Landlords — State of the Highlands — Influence 
cf the Chiefs over their Clans — Cafneron of 
LoMel and Fraser of Lovat — Unpoptdarily 
€f Hie Two First Georges, and of Walpole*s 
Admimstratian — Marriage of the Chevalier de 
Si George — Petty Intrigues among his Adhe^ 
rents — Cliaract&r of Prince Charles Edward 
— Resohaixm if Prince Charles to try hisfiyr-^ 
tune in Scotland — he Embarks — and Lands at 
MoidarL — Note, Personal .Appearance and 
Demeanour of Prince Charles. 

After tbe temporaty subjection of tbe 
Highlands in 1720, and the years imme- 
diately succeeding, had been in appearance 
completed, by tbe establishment of garrisons^, 
the formation of military roads, and the 
general submission of the Highland eland 
who were most opposed to government, Scot- 
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land eDJoyed a certain degi^ee of internal 
pose, if not of prosperity. To estimate tbs 
nature of this calm, we liiust look at the state 
of the country in two points of view, as ijt 
concerned the Highlands and the Lowlands. 
In the Lowlands a superior degree of iitt* 
provemeut hegan to take place, by the genifr* 
ral influence of civilisation, rather thaaJ^ 
the effect of any specific legislative enadf- 
jnent. The ancient laws, which veated the 
administration of justice in the arktoemcy, 
continued to be a cause of poverty amongst 
the tenantry of the country. Every gestle- 
man of considerable estate possessed the 
power of a baron, or lord of regality, andby 
means of a deputy, who was usually his fac- 
tor or land-steward, exercised the power of 
dispensing justice, both civil and criminal, 
to those in his neighbourhood. In the most 
ordinary class of lawsuits one party wm 
thus constituted the judge in his own cause ; 
for in all cas^s betwixt landlord and tenantf 
the questions were decided in the oourt of 
the baron, where the landlord, by means of 
an obsequious deputy, in fact possessed the 
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^riieiid power. The nature of the engage* 
sfents between the pm^etor and the cnl«» 
^FatOT.of the ground, rendered the aitua^ 
l»m of the latter one of great hardship. The 
4enant8 usually held their farms from year 
to yea^9 and from' the general poverty of the 
eountry, could pay but little rent in money, 
^e landlcvrd^ who were usually struggling 
li> educate thmr children, and set them Y>ui 
In the world) were ako necesditous, and pur-* 
(Bued indirect expedients for subjecting the 
tenants in services of a nature which had 
ft marked C0nnexion with the old sli(Vish 
feudal tenures. Thus the tenant was bound 
to grind his meal at the baron's mill, and 
to pay certain heavy duties for the operar 
tiim, though he could Imve had it ground 
more conveniently and cheaply elsewhere^ 
in some instances he waaalso obliged to fre* 
iquent the Inrewery of his landlord* In almost 
every case, he was compelled to discharge 
oiMTtain services, of driving coals, casting 
floats,* or similar domestic labour, for the 
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* i.e. DJggiP'5 moss for fuel. 
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jj^opriet^r. In this manner the tenant 
<^ten called upon to perform the field work 
of the laird when that of faia own fium warn 
in arrear, and deprived of that freedom of 
unploying his powers of labour to the beat 
possible account, whidi is the very eool of 
agriculture* 

\ Nevertheless, though the Scottish limMb 
had the means of oppresdon in their hand% 
a judicious perception of their own interest 
prevented many, and doubtless a sense of 
justice warned others, from abusing these 
Tights to the injury of their people* The 
jciistom, too, of giving forms in lease to 
younger sons or other near relives, tended 
to maintain the farmers above the rankiof 
mere peasantry, into which they must haw 
otherwise sunk ; and aa the Scottish landr 
holders of those days lived econoi;aicaUy9 
And upon terms of kindness with their te- 
iuants, there were fewer instances of oppKe»- 
^sion or ill usage than might have been ecKr 
^pected from a system which was radically 
bad, and wliicb, if the proprietors had been 
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rapacioaB, and tfaa estates committed 
totihe' management of a mere factor or mid* 
ih»wmBf wko was to make tbe most of 
Ihem, must ime led to a degree of distress 
nhi^ never appears to have taken plaee in 
Scodand* Both parties were in general poor^ 
but they united their efiWts to bear t^eir in- 
^Sgmce with patienee. 
.. 1 The jronnger sons of gentlemen nsoalljr 
WtffA abroad in some line of life in whicb 
lliey m%ht speedily obtain wealth, or at least 
ike m^tns of subsistence* The colonies 
afibrded i^ortnnities of advancement to 
laany; others sought fortune in Eiiglatidy 
wbe^iB the calmer and more provident eha^- 
racter of the nation, joined with the ready 
assistaiiee which each Scotsn^an who attain^ 
ed firofl^rtty extended to those who were 
atiKiggling f«r it, very often led to saceess. 
Xhe elder sons of the Scottish landholderfl 
were generally, like those of France, devoted 
to the taw or to the sword, so that in one 
way or other they might add some means 
•f increase to the family estates* Commerce 
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vwi advanciiig by gradual steps* Tbe oth. 
Xcmal trade had opened slow but incfseaaio^; 
SQurees of exertion to Glaagow^ whieb ia ioi^ 
eonvenieatly situated for the trade wiA 
North America, .of which that enterprisiaig^: 
town early acquired a respectable portiim. 

The Church of Scotland still afforded a 
respectable asylum for such as were di^o«^ 
sed tO; turn their thoughts towards it» II 
co.uld9 indeed, in no shape afford wealds 
but it gave sufficiency for the modeiat* 
wants of a useful clergyman, and a degree 
of influence over the minds of men, wbicb> 
%o a generous spirit, is more yaluable thiMQi 
opulence. The respectability of the situa* 
tion, and its importance in society, reconh 
ciled the oiergyman to its poyerty^ an eiul 
little felt, where few could be tern^ ridl# 
^ Learning was not so accurat^y cultivated 
as in the sister country. Bqit although it 
was rare to find a Scottish geutl^Bdan, ey«» 
when a divine or lawyer, thoroughly groundn 
ed in. classical lore, it was still more mtur 
common to 0nd men in the- higher nuika 
who did not possess, a general tincture itf 
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JeHers, or, Uiaaks to tbeir system of paro* 
c^tal edueation, individuals even in the low- 
est elasses, without the knowledge of read* 
imgj writing, and arithmetic* A certain de- 
g9B^ of pedantry, indeed, was considered as 
acliaracteristicof the nation, and the limited 
s^bolarship which itargned, provedeminent- 
Ijr^H^eful to Scotsmen, who, going abroad, 
0?. to England, which they considered as a 
fo^«Sgn country, mixed in the straggle for 
saeeesB with the advantage of superior infor* 
ination over those of the same class else- 
where. Thomson, Mallet, and others en- 
gaged in the pursuitsof literature, were con- 
tent to receive their reward from the sister 
country; and if we except the Poems of 
Allan Ramsay, praised by his countrymen, 
but neither relished nor understood by South 
Bi^t<tes, the Scots made little figure in com- 
position, compared to the period of Gawin 
INMBglas and Dunbar. Upon the whole, the 
sittaation of Scotland during the early part 
of the eighteenth century, was like that of 
a newly transplanted forest-tree, strong 
eneagfa to nudntain itself in its new situa- 
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tton, but too much inflaeneed 1>y tlie reM«t 
Tiolence of the change of ponition^ to dev#f 
top with freedom its priiicipleft of growA 
or increase* 

The principal cause which rend«recl SeoCf 
land stationary jn its advance towards lm» 
provement, was the maleYoIent inflneMi 
of political party. No efforts seem to ban^ 
been made to heal the rankling wooadt 
which the civil war of 1715 had left bekiad 
it. The party in lavour failed 'hot, as il 
always the csuae, to represent those who wsrs 
excladed from it as the most dangerous ene- 
mies of the king on the throne^ and the cim^ 
stitution by which he reigned ; and those 
who were branded as Jacobites Were con- 
firmed in their opinions, by finding tibemi* 
selves shut out from all prospect of eotm^ 
tenanoe and official employment. AlsiMiiit 
all beneficial situations were barred agaiMt 
those who were suspected of harboving 
such sentiments, by the neeeftsky impesed 
on them, not only of taking oaths to tii6eiM 
tablished government, but also suob -m 
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pr^ssljr deni^unced atid condemned the poU** 
tical opinions of those who differed from it. 
Men of high spirit and honourable feelings 
were averse to take oaths by which they 
were required openly to stigmatize and dis- 
^own the opinions of tbeir fathers and near- 
4Mrt relatives, although perhaps they them* 
selves saw the fallacy of the proscribed 
4mftets, and were disposed tacitly to abandon 
ihenu Those of the higho: class, once fall- 
ing under suspicion, were thus excluded 
.from the bar and the army, which we have 
said were the professions embraced by the 
.elder sons of gentlemen. The necessary 
Qcmae^uence was, that the sons of Jacobite 
•fsBBlies went into foreign service, and drew 
.doser those connexions with the exiled fami- 
ly^ which they might have otherwise been 
JiMhiced to drop, and became confirmed in 
party opinions, even from the mear 
employed to suppress them. In the 
frank immediately lower, many young men 
•;0f decent families were induced to renounce 
iibe privileges of their birth, and undertake 
jmeehanical employments, in which their 
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condact could not be obstracted by the itii^ 
poffltion of the obnoxiotts oaths. 

It was fortunate for the pe^ee of the Icings 
dom, that, though many of Ihe landed geo^ 
try were still much imbued with the prfai^ 
ciples of Jacobitism, they did not retafai 
the influence which so long rendered IheH 
■the active disturbers of the govemm«rt^ 
for, although the feudal rights still oabaiit^ 
ed in form, it was now a more diAedl 
matter for a great' lord to dratr into (hi 
field the vassals, who heM of him by n^ 
litary tenure. The vari6us confiseatiMn 
which had taken place operated as s^oim 
warnings to such great families as tbdise of 
Gordon, Athole, Seaforth, or others, how 
they rashly hoisted the standard of rebeHktt) 
while the provisions of the Clan Aet airf 
other statutes, enabled the vassal so (ram^ 
moned to dispense with attendance upon it, 
without hazarding, afi in former timedy tke 
forfeiture of his fief. Nor was the inAuentft 
of the gentry and landed proprietors emit 
the farmers and cultivators of the soil lew 
diminished than that of the great nobler 
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Wben the proprietory as was nowgenerallf 
ike ease throughoat the Lowlands, became 
dftermined to get the highest rent they could 
obtain for their land, the farmer did not feel 
his'sitiiation either so easy or so secure, that 
bft dkould, in addition, be called on to follow 
hialandhwd to battle. It most also be re* 
QMmbered, that though many gentlemen, on 
the north of the Tay especially, were of the 
Bfnseopal persuasion, which was almost sy* 
BOnymous with being Jacobites, a great pro* 
poitioo of the lower classes were Presbyte* 
rian in their form of worship, and whigs in 
political principle, and eyery way adyerse to 
the coimter*revolution which it was the ob* 
jeet of their landlords to establish. In the 
soath and west, the influence of the esta- 
bUdied religion was general amongst both 
gentry and peasantry.. 
. The fierce feelings occasioned throughout 
Scotland generally, by the recollections of 
tbo Union, had. died away with the genera- 
tidm which experienced them, and the bene^ 
fits of the treaty began to be visibly, though 
sbwly» influential on their descendants^ 
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Tbe Lowlands, therefore, beitigf^by far Ike 
wealthiest and most important part of Soet- 
land, were much disposed to peace, the fa- 
ther that those who might have taken sottie 
interest in creating fresh distnrbanc^es, had 
their power of doing so greatly diminlsbed. 
' It is also to be considered, that the Low- 
landers of this' later period were genemHy 
deprived of arms, and unaccustomed to nse 
them. The Act of Security, in the hejgbi* 
mng of the 18th century, had been made 
the excuse for introducing quantities of ar)&a 
into Scotland, and disciplining the popu- 
lation to the use of them ; but the conse* 
quences of this general arming and train- 
ing act had long ceased to operate, and, ex^ 
cepting the militia, which were offieeHftd, 
and received a sort of discipline, the rmtf-of 
arms was totally neglected in the LowfiuldB 
of Scotland. 

The Highlandi were in a very ^flereUt 
state, and from the tenacity with whieh Ihe 
inhabitants retained the dress, langniiges 
manners, and customs of their fathers, hM^re 
nearly resembled their predecessors of cen- 
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lanes long since past, than any other nation 
in Europe. It is trne, they were no longer 
liie ignorant and irreclaimable barbarians^ 
in which light they were to be regarded so 
late perhaps as the sixteenth century. CS- 
vilaaation had approached their mountains. 
Xfaeir manners were influenced by the pre- 
sence of armed stranger8> whose fortresses 
were a check to the fire of their restless cou*> 
lasge. They were obliged to yield subjection 
ta the law, and, in appearance at least, to 
pay respect to those by whom it was admi- 
Klistered. But the patriarchal system still 
continued, with all the good and bad which 
attached to its influence. The chief was stilt 
the leader in war, the judge and protector in 
peace^ The whole income of the tribe, con- 
sisting of numerous but petty articles of 
rude produce, was paid into the purse of the 
chief, and served to support the rude hos** 
l^taUty of his household, which was ex- 
.tended to the poorest of the clan. It was 
still the object of each leader, by all possible 
means, to augment the number capable of 

, ^Ol4. II. R 
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bfilU'iDg atms ; and, of eourse, thejr did ih^ 
besitate to harbour o,ii their estates an^o^m 
of population^ idle, haughty, and waHiieii 
whose only labour was battle and the cbasay 
aand whose only law was the oomalaiid «f 
tJbeir ehieftain. * 

. It is triloi that) in the eigbteenA eeoF 
tury, we no loBger hear of the chieA to» 
king arms in their own behsdf, or fi^t^ 
ing pitched battles with each other, ii«r 
did they, as formerly, put themselyeB aidM 
bead of the parties which ravaged the estotef 
of rival clans or the Lowlands. The en 
or inr<>ads took plaee in a less open 
avowed manner than formerly, and wen 
uiterrupted frequently both by the regular 
soldiers from the garrisons, and by the sol* 
diers of the independent eompanies, called 
tin) Black Watch. SUll, however, it was 
well understood that on the estates^ or counf^ 
trieSf as they are called,, of the great chnefi|» 
there was suffered to exist, luder some bmd 
of understood but unavowed eonditions •£ 
alleg^nce on the one side, and protection on 
the other, amongst pathless wooda and 
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gbomy Tftlleys, gangs of banditti ready ta 
aaaeiite tiia will of tbe chief by whom they 
ware abaktred, and upon a hint darkly 
given and easily caaght np, willingly die* 
yaead to avenge hie real or supposed wrongui 
Thos the celebrated Rob Roy, at the eom- 
flMUceflOient of the eighteenth century, was 
aidO) though an outlawed and desperate 
iMn, to maintain himself against every efr 
fort of the .Montrose family, by the conni* 
vanea which he received from that of Ar* 
Ifyh^ who allowed 4iim, as the phrase then 
^iFcnt, ^^ wood. and water,'' that is to say^ 
iha protection of their lakes and forests. 
. T%{s primitive state of things must^ in the 
gradual course of events, hove lufiered great 
ilutovations. The jroong Highlanders of 
fwtane received their education in English 
arXiOwland schools, and, gradually ad<^ting 
Ae ideas of those with whom they were 
brought up, must have learned to value 
ihemselves less on their solitary and patri- 
arohal power, than on the articles of pergonal 
aiapendituffe and display which gave distinct 
tion to those around them. This new passion 
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would haVebeea found in time incondste&t 
with the performance of the duties which the 
tribe expe<^ted and exacted from their chiefs 
and the bonds which connected them, though 
po singularly intimate, must have in time 
given way. The Reverend Mr Rae, histo^ 
jian of the Rebellion in 1715, states tfaat^ 
<even in his own time, causes of the nature 
we have hinted at were beginning to operate, 
Bnd that some chiefs, with the spagUin^ otr 
assumption of consequence not uncommon to 
the Celtic race^ had addicted themselves to 
IBxpenses and Itixuries to which their ia^ 
comes were not equal, and which began al- 
ready to undermine their patriarchal power 
and authority over their clans. 

But the operation of such causes, natu- 
rally slow, was rendered almost impercep* 
tible, if not altogether neutralised, .by the 
strong and counteracting stimulus, afforded 
by the feelings of jacobitism common to th^ 
western chiefs. These persons and their ror 
lations had many of them been educated or 
served as soldiers abroad, and were in close 
intercourse with the ex^ed family, who 
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^milted no means by which they could en- 
tore the attachment of men so able to 
derre them. The comraonioation of the 
Stewart family with the Highlands was 
Isonstant and unceafiing^and waa, no doubt^ 
moift effectual in maintaining the patri- 
iurcbal system in its integrity. Each chief 
looked upon himself as destined to be raiised 
to greatness by the share he might be abl# 
U> take in the eventful and impending 
struggle which was one day to restore the 
House of Stewart to the throne, and that 
i»hare must be greater or less according to 
the number of men at whose head he might 
take the field. This prospect, which to 
their sanguine eyes appeared a near one, 
Wbs a motive which influenced the lirefii, 
^nd jregnlated the conduct, of the Highland 
-dbiefs, and whicb had its natural effect in 
directing their emuloua attention to cement 
the bonds of clanship, that might otherwise 
have been gradually relaxed. 

But though almost all the chiefs were en- 
deavouring to preserve their people in a 

ft2 
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sfalte to lake the field, mud to anisi the cuMfi 
af the heir of the Stewart fiunily when the 
BMHncot of enterpriae dioold arriye, yet the 
indiYidaal character of each modified the 
manner in which he endeayoored to provida 
for this common object ; and I cannot pnK 
poae to yon a stronger contrast than the 
manner in which the patriarchal power was 
exercised by Donald Cameron of Lochiel^ 
and the notorious Fraser of Lovat. 

The former was one of the most honour- 
able and Well-intentioned persons in whom 
the patriarchal power was ever lodged.* He 
was grandson of thatSir Ewan Dho, or Black 
Sir Evan, who made so great a figare in 
Cromwell's time, and of whom I have alrea^ 
dy told you many stories in a former volume 
of this little work,* Far from encouraging 

* I there said that Sir Ewan Dhu lived to extreme old. 
age, and that he sank at length into a sort of second dxild-' 
hood, and was rocked to sleep like an infant; hut I have 
since hkd reason to think that the last part of the tradition 
was an exaggeration. The ancient chieftain used a contri- 
vance, such as is sometimes applied to sick beds in the 
-present day, for enabling the patient to turn himself in 

7 
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^e rapine which had been^ for a long time, 
objected to the men of Lochaber, he made 
the most anxious exertions to put a stop to 
ijt by .severe punishment; and, while he pro- 
tected his own people and his allies, would 
not permit them to inflict any injury upon 
others. He encouraged among them such 
kinds of industry as they could be made to 
apply themselves tp; and in general united 

bed; and it was undoubtedly some miscon ception of the 
purpose of this machine which produced the report of hii ' 
being rocked in a cradle. He was in perfect possession of 
his faculties during the year 1715, and expressed great re-^ 
gret that his clan, the Camerons, being in the Earl of 
Mar*8 left wing, had been compelled to fly on that occa* 
8M>n» '^ The Camerons," he said, " were more numerous 
tha9 they were in his day, but they were become much less 
warlike." This was a reproach which the clan speedily 
wiped away. From the evidence preserved in the family, 
it appears Sir Ewan had preserved to the extremity of 
human life the daring expression of command which digni« 
fied his features, the tenadoua power of his gripe, and his . 
acute resentment of injuries. An English officer, who 
came from Fort- William on a visit, having made use of 
some words which the old chief took amiss, he looked on^ 
)dm .sternly, and said, *"' Had you used that expre«Aion but. 
» few months since, you had never lived to repeat it." 
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the high spirit of a Highland chief with the 
sense and intelligence of a well-educated 
English gentleman of fortune. Although 
possessed of an estate^ of which the income 
hardly amounted to seven hundred a-yeari 
this celebrated chief brought fourteen hun- 
dred men into the Rebellion, and be was 
honourably distinguished by his endeavoutv 
on all occasions to mitigate the severities of 
war, and deter the insurgents from acta of 
vindictive violence. 

. A different picture must be presetted of 
Lord Lovat, whose irregular ambition id-* 
duced him to play the Highland chief, to. 
the very utmost, while he cared for nothing 
save the means of applying the power im* 
plied in the character to the advancement of 
bis own interest. His hospitality was exxie* 
berant» yet was r^ulated by ineans whick 
savoured much of a paltry eeonomy. HW 
table was filled with Frasers, all of whom 
he called bis cousins^ but took care that tlm 
tare with which they wore regaled was adapW 
ed, not to the supposed equality, but to the 
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actual importance of his guests. Thus the 
daret did not pass belo^ a particular mark 
en the table ; those who sat beneath that li'i- 
mit had some cheaper liquor, which had also 
iii» bounds of circulation ; and the clansmen 
at the extremity of the board were served 
m& sin^e ale* Still it was drunk at the 
table of their chief, and that made amends 
for all. Lovat had a Lowland estate, where 
Be fleeced his tenants without mercy, for 
the sake of. maintaining his Highland mili^ 
tary retainers. He. was a master of the 
Highland character, and knew how to avail 
himself of its peculiarities. He knew every 
one whom it was convenient for him td ea- 
reea; bad been acquainted with his father; 
remenriMred the feats of his ancestors, and 
was profuse in his complimentary ezpres- 
$ioiDM of praise and fondness. If a man of 
sabstanceoflbnded Lovat, or, which was the 
same thing, if he possessed a troublesome 
^laim against lam, and was determined to 
enforee it, one would have thought that 
9iX the plagues of Egypt bad been denoun-* 
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<^ against the obnoxioas indiTkiiial. Hia 
house was barnti his floeks driyen off, hia 
^ttle houghed ; and if ihe perpatratora Af 
aach outrages were secured, the jail of lo* 
.Teruesa waa never, strong enough to detaiii 
fthem till puniahmeut They always broke 
prison. With persons of low rank, leaa 
ceremony was used ; and it was not nn^ 
common for witnesses to af^pear againat- 
them for some imaginary erime, for whidi 
Lord JLo vat's victims suffered the poaialH 
asent oftranspoirtalion. 

We cannot wonder that a man of Loi?at'a 
diapoaition should also play the domeatie 4y« 
rwt ; bot it wonid be cbfficoit to ooncuve 
the exceaa to which he carried enormiUaa 
in this character* After his return toSoo^ 
land in 1715, he was twice married; fivat^ 
in 1 7 1 7} to a daughter of the Laird of Granti^ 
by whom he had two sons and two dangln 
ters ; his second, or rather his tliird, wifis 
was a Campbell, a relation of the Argylo 
family. It ia supposed he married her with 
a view to secure the friendship of that greal 
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fkiftily. Finding htmself disappointed iii 
tIAs expectaticnii he vented his resentment 
m the poor lady, whom he shut up in a tnr- 
nt of his castle, neither affording her food^ 
liotfaes, or other necessaries, in Sr manner 
(ndtsible to her edilcation, nor permitting bei^ 
fo-go Abroad, or to receive any friend, with-* 
in doors* Dark rumours went forth of 
the treatment of the wife of this daring 
eblef, who had thus vanished from society* 
fi^e had a friend, whose fearless interest 
in her fate indaced her to snrmoant all 
sense of personal danger, and to visit Castle 
Doili^ie with the pnrpbse of ascelrtaining 
the sitnation of Lady Lovat. She con-» 
My64 to annount^e her arrival so aDexpect-^ 
ediy, £» to leave Lovat no apology by whieb 
he could escape her intfusive visit. He took 
his resolution, went to the prison-chambet 
of Mfr unfortniHite wife, and announced to 
imr the arrival itf her friend. << As it is 
my pleasure, madam," he said, ^ that yon 
feceive your visitor in the character of a 
contented and i^ectionate. wife, you will 
please to dress yourself," (laying proper ap- 
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parel before her, ) << and come down with thif 
easy and free air of the mistress of the 
mansion, happy in her, husband's affectioD 
and unlimited trust. It will become ymi 
to beware how you give the least hint of 
any discord between you and me; for set 
cret eyes will be upon you, and you know 
what reason you have to dread disobeyioig^ 
my commands." In this manner the poot 
lady met her friend, with her tongae pad^ 
locked concerning all that she .would will^ 
ingly have disclosed, Lovat contriving alt 
the while to maintain so constant a wateii 
on his wife and her visitor, that they could 
not obtain the least opportunity of speaking 
apart. The visitor, however, in thq very 
silence and constraint of her friend, had seeii 
enough to satisfy her that all was not wellt 
and when she left Castle Downie, beoame 
importunate with Lady Lovat's family Ui 
be active in h^ r behalf. She in consequence 
obtained a separation from her <»'uel ho^ 
band, whom she long survived. 
Such acts of tyranny were the dismal trmU 
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#ff the patriarchal power, when lodged in 
like bands of a man of fraud and Tiolence. 
Bat Lovat's conduet was eo exaggerated, as 
iaelines us to believe there must have been 
a certain mixture of deranged intellect with 
kia wickedness; a compound perfectly re* 
coneileable to the profound craft which dt8« 
flajred itself in other points of his character. 
Ijoaust nOb forget to notice that Lord Lovat, 
havkig obtained the command of one of the 
Highland independent companies, in conse-* 
4aeace of his services in the year 1715, took 
advantage of the opportunity it gave him 
to make all the men of his clan famHiar 
with tiie use of arms; for though he could 
not legally have more than a certain number 
«f man under arms at once^ yet nothing" 
^aa more easy than to exchange the indi** 
tidoals from time to time, till the whole 
younger Erasers had passed a few months 
at least in the corpis. He became ittcau«> 
lions, however, and appeared too pnbli^y' 
in some suspicious purcbaaes of arms and' 
ammunition from abroad. Government he^ 
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fame alarmed about his intetitions, and with- 
drew bis eommissibn in the. Black Watch. 
I^This happened in 1737, and it was, as w^ 
shall hereafter see, tbe indignation arising 
Irom being deprived of this independent 
company, that finally determined him on 
rushing into the rebellion. 
. Few of the Highland chiefs conld claim the 
spotlesff character due to Lochiel ; and none^ 
so far as is known to us, descended to such 
nefarious practices as Lovat. The conduct 
of most of them hovered between the wild 
and lawless expedients of their predecessors 
in pow^r, and the new ideas of honour and 
respect to the rights of others which recent 
times had introduced ; and they did good or 
committed evil as opportunity and tempta- 
tion were presented to them. In general, 
a spirit of honour and generosity was found 
to unite easily and gracefully with their pa- 
triarchal pretensions ; and those whohad to 
deal with them gained more by an appeal to 
^eir feelings than by argumentfei addressed 
to their understandings. 
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. . . Having thas taken a view of the Bituatiofi 
of Scotland both in the Highlands ana 
Lowlands, we must iiext take some notice 
of the political condition of t^e two con-^ 
tending families, by whom the crown of 
Great Britain was at the time disputed^ 

Geoi^e, the first of his family who had 
ascended the British throne, had transmit-^ 
ted the important acquisition to his son^ 
George IL Both sovereigns were men of 
honour, courage, and good sense ; but, being 
born and educated foreigners, they were 
strangers to the peculiar character, no less 
than to the very complicated form of govem<« 
menty of the country over which they were 
called by Providence to reign. They were 
successively under the necessity of placing 
the administration in the hands of a man of 
distinguished talent, the celebrated Sir R(h 
liert Walpole. Unfortunately, this great 
statesman was a man of a coarse mind, who 
altogether disbelieving in the very existence 
of, patriotism, held the opinion that every 
man had his price, and might be bought if 
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hiM Bervices were v^orth the value at wbich 
Ae rated them. His creed was as unfa^ 
yourable to the probity of public men» as 
that of a leader wlio sbould disbelieve in 
the existence of military honour would b0 
degrading to the character of a soldier. Tht 
venality of Sir Robert Walpole's admidis- 
tration became fC shame and reproach to 
the British nation, which was also bur- 
dened with the means of supplying the wa^ 
gesf of the national corruptioD. 
. The Kings also, Geoi^e I. and IL, imder 
whom S\v Robert Wal pole condac ted pablie 
affairs, were themselves unpopular from a 
:irery natural reaison. They loved with fond 
partiality their paternal dominions of Hai» 
nover, and the maonerfe and customs of the 
fsountry in which they had been born and 
bred. Their iptimacy and confidence were 
cliiefly imparted to those of their own. itt^ 
^ion ; and so far, though the preference miglU 
be disj^reeable to their British subjeots^ 
the error flowed from a lau|)able Motive) 
put both the royal father and son suffered 
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Ihemfielves to be harried farther than thisi 
Regard for their German territories was 
the principle which regulated their politi- 
cal movements, and both alliances and hos- 
tilities were engaged in for interests and 
disputes which were of a nature exclusively 
German, and with which the British na* 
tion had nothing to do. Out of this an* 
doe partiality for their native dominions 
arose a great clamour against the two first 
Kings of the House of Guelph, that, called 
to the government of so fair and ample a 
kingdom as Britain, they neglected or sa- 
crificed its interests for those of the petty 
atid sabaltern concerns of their electorate 
of Hanover, 

Besides other causes of unpopularity, the 
length of Sir Robert Walpole's administra- 
tion was alone sufficient to render it odious 
to a people so fickle aa.tfae English^ who 
soon beoome weary of one class of measure^ 
and sriH sooner of the administration of any 
one mmister. Foi: these various reasons, the 
government of Sir Robert Walpole, especial- 

s2 
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ly towards its close, was highly uopopidar 
^n England, and the Oppedition. attacked il 
with a degree of fury \7hi0h made. those 
who watched the strife from a distanee iafr* 
gine, that ]»igi»age so oatrageous was ^Inf 
^en in the act of revolt. The foreign aiH 
ti,<^s, whose ideas of our constitution w«ri 
as imperfect formerly as they are at this 100^ 
pient, listened like men who hear wlmt they 
conceive to be the bursting of a steam^eflL* 
gine, when the noise only announces ihe an* 
tion of the safety-valves. 
. While the family of Hanover maintained 
an uneasy seat on an unpopular throne, tba 
fortunes of the house of Stewart seemed 
much on the decline. Obliged to leave 
France, Spain, and Avignoe, and not per- 
mitted to settle in Germany, the CfaevaUer 
de St George was obliged, shortly afl^ Im 
Scottish enterprise of 1715» to retire to 
Italy, where the sufferings of his father £019 
the Roman Cati^olic religion gave him the 
fairest right to expect hospitality. He was 
iiow in the thirti/Dth year of his ag^ the 
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kifll male of his unfortunate family^ when, 
hy the adviee of his counsellors, he fixed 
his choioe of a wife on the Princess Cle- 
mentina SoUeshi, daughter to Prince James 
Sabieski of Poland, and grand-daughter to 
that King John. Sobieski who defeated the 
Turks before Vienna. This young lady was 
aoeounted one of the greatest fortunes in 
Europe. The dazzling pretensions to the 
Ifoitisfa orown set forth by the negotiator of 
&e marriage on<tbe part of James, propi- 
tiated the parents of the Princess, and it was 
^reed that she should be conducted pri* 
iFately to Bol<^a, with a view to her union 
with the Chevalier de St George. Some 
extra preparation on the part of the Prin* 
eess and her mother, in the way of dress 
asd equipage, brought the intrigue to the 
knowledge of the British court, who exert- 
ed all their inflaenoe with that of Austria for 
the intiorrnption of the match. The Empe- 
vor, obliged to keep measures with Britain 
on account of his pretensions to Sicily, 
which were supported by the English fleets 
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arrested the bride ajs she passed through Inn-' 
spruck, in the Tyrol/ and detained her along . 
with her mother prisoners in a cloister of 
that town. The Emperor also deprived 
Prince James Sobieski, the lady's father, of 
his government of Augsbnig, and cansed 
him to be imprisoned. 

A bold attempt for the release of the 
Princess was contrived and executed by 
Charles Wogan, who had been one of the 
prisoners at Preston, and was a devoted 
partisan of the cause in which he had 
nearly lost his life. He obtained a passport 
from the Austrian ambassador, in the name 
of Count Cernes and family, stated to be 
returning from Loretto to the Low Coun- 
tries. A Major Misset and his wife person-, 
q^ed the supposed count and countess ; Wo- 
gan was to pass for the brother of the count i 
the Princess Clementina, when she should 
be liberated, was to repr^ent the count^s sis-* 
ter, which character was in the meantima 
enacted by a smart girl, a domestic of Mrs- 
Misset. They, represented to the wench that 
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fifae was only to ramain one or two days in 
confinement, in tbe room of a lady, whom 
diaplain Toole, one af thie party, was to carry 
•o0> and whose escape it might be necessary to 
•conceal for some time. Captain Toole, with 
two other steady partisans, attended on the 
party of the supposed Count Cemes, in the 
dre£S and character of domestics. 

They arrived at Incspruck on the evening 
iof the S7th of April, 1719, and took a lodging 
■near the convent It appears that a trusty 
domestic of the Princess had secured per- 
inission of Qie porter to bring a female with 
Jbim into the cloister, and -conduct her out 
:at whatever hour he pleased. This was a 
•great step in favour of their saccess, as it 
permitted the agents of the Chevalier de St 
6iB<n*ge to introduce the young female, and 
4o car ry t)ut Clemen tina Sobieski in her stead. 
But while they were in consultation upon 
the means of executing their plaui Jenny, 
the servant girl, heard them name the word 
PrincesSj and afraid of being involved in a 
matter where persons of such rank were 
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concerned, declared she wonld have nothiiig 
more to do with the plot. Many fair words, 
a few pieces of gold, and the promise of a 
fine suit of damask belonging to 'jher mis* 
tress, overcame her scruples; and taking ad- 
vantage of a storm of snow and hail, Jenny 
was safely introduced into the cloister, and 
the Princess, changing clothes with her, 
came out at the hour by which the stranger 
was to return. Through bad roads and 
worse weather they pushed on till they quit- 
ted the Austrian territories, and entered 
those of Venice. On the 2d of May, after 
a journey of great fatigue and some danger, 
they arrived at Bologna, where the Princess 
thought it unnecessary to remam longer in- 
cognita. 

In the meantime, while his destined bride 
made her escape from the Tyrol, the Che- 
valier had been suddenly called on to and«^ 
take a private expedition to Spain. The 
lady was espoused in his absence by a trnsif 
adherent, who had the Chevalier's proxy to 
that effect, and the bridegroom's visit to 
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:l6pam haTing terminated in nothing satis- 
factory^ he soon after returned to complete 
the marriage. 

The Jacobites drew many happy omens 
from the success with which the romantic 
union of the Chevalier de St George was 
achieved, although after all, it may be doubt- 
ed whether th^ Austrian emperor, though 
obliged in appearance to comply with the 
remonstrances of the British court, was 
either seriously anxious to prevent the Prin- 
cess's escape, or extremely desirous that she 
should be retaken. 

. By this union the Chevalier de St George 
transmitted his hereditary claims, and with 
ihem his evil luck, to two sons. The first, 
Charles Edward, born the 3 Lstof December, 
1720, was remarkable for the figure he ipnade 
during the civil war of 1745-6 ; the second^ 
Henry Benedict, born the 6th of March, 
1725, for being the last male heir, 4a the 
direct line, of the unfortunate House of 
Stewart. He bore the title of Duke of York, 
and entering .the Church of Rome, was pro? 
moted to the rank of Cardinal. 
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The various scbemes and projects whk^ 
urere agitated, one after another, in theeoun* 
cils of the Chevalier de St George, and which 
for a time served successively to nourish 
and keep afloat the hopes of his partisans in 
England and Scotland, were so numerous^ 
-«o indifferently concocted, and so ineffectnd 
in their consequences, that^ to borrow an 
expression from the poet, the voyage of ^bis 
'life might be said to be speut in shallows* 
• With whatever court Britain happened to 
liave a quarrel, thither came the unfortU'' 
nate heir of the House of Stewart, to show 
hid miseries and to boast his pretensious. 
But though treated with decency, and some^ 
limea fed with hopes which proved altogether 
fallacious, the Chevalier found his eloquence 
too feeble to persuade any government to 
embarrass themselves by making common 
cause with him after the miscarriage of the 
Spanish invasion of 1719, which only gave 
^rise to the petty skirmish of Glenshiel^ In 
the intervals of these ineffectual negotiations^ 
the Chevalier's domestic establishment was 
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divided by petty iatrigaes among his ad- 
viflera, in which his wife occasionally took 
fiueh keen interest, as to proclaim, in a pub- 
lic and scandalous degree, their domestic dis- 
union. From all these circumstances,^ from 
his advance in years, and the disappoint- 
meats which he brooded over, the warmest 
adherents of the House of Stewart ceased to 
«cpect any thing from the personal exertions 
of him whom they called their King, and 
reposed the hopes of their party in the spirit 
and talents of his eldest son, Charles Ed- 
ward ; whose extwnal appearance, and per- 
sonal accomplishments, seemed at first sight 
to justify his high pretensions, and to fit him 
wril for the leader of any bold and gallant 
enterprise by which they might be enforced. 
In attempting to describe to you this re- 
markable yonng mad, I am desirous of qua- 
lifying the exaggerati^d praise heaped upon 
Um by his enthusiastic adherents, and no 
leas so to avoid repeating the disparaging 
language of puUic and political opponents, 
and of discontented and disobliged followers, 
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who have written .rather under the inflaenof 
of their resentments than in defenceof truth 
.. Prince Charlee Edward,. styling himsa^ 
Prince of Wales, was a youth of tall.stature 
and fair complexion. His features were of 
a noble and elevated. cast, but tinged with 
an expression of melancholy. His maB^r 
ners were courteous, his temper apparently 
good, his courage of a nature fit for ibf 
most desperate undertakings, his strength 
of consti^utionadmirable, and his knowledge 
of manly exercises and accomplishment^ per- 
fect. These were all qualities highly in fa- 
vour of one who prepared to act the re- 
storer of an ancient dynasty. On the other 
hand, his education had been strangely ne? 
glected in i}ertain points of the last conse^ 
quence to his success. Instead of being 
made acquainted with the rights and consti- 
tution of the English vation by. those whp 
superintended his education, they had taki^n 
care to train him up exclusively in .those 
absurd, perverse, exaggerated and antiqua- 
ted doctrines of divine hereditary right, and 
passive 4>bedience, out of which had arisen 
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ifae errors and mififortunes of the reign of 
bis ancestor, James the Second of England. 
He had been also strictly brought np in the 
Roittan Catholic faith, which had proved so 
jbtal to his grandfather; and thus he was 
presented to the British nation without any 
al^sration or modification of those false te- 
ikfAM in church and state so obnoxious to 
those whom he called his subjects^ and which 
&ad cost his ancestor a throne. It was a na- 
tnhil consequence of the high ideas of regal 
prerogative in which he was trained, though 
H might also be in some respects owing to 
a temper naturally haughty and cold, that 
the young prince was apt to consider the 
most important services rendered him, and 
tlie greatest dangers encountered in his cause, ' 
dJET sufficiently to reward the actors by the 
internal consciousness of having discharged 
dieir duties as loyd subjects, nor did he 
regard them as obligations laying him under 
a debt which required acknowledgment or 
recompense. This d^^ee of indifference to 
the lives or safety of his followers (the ef- 
fect of a very bad education) led to an in- 
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dulgence in rash and Baoguine hopes, which 
could only be indulged at an extravagamt 
risk to all concerned. It was the duty of 
every subject to sacrifice every thing for hie 
prince, and if this duty was discbfirged^ 
what results could be imagined too difficult 
for their efibrts ? Such were the priooiplea 
instilled into the mind of the descendant of 
the ill*8tarred house of Stewart. 

It is easy to be imagined, that these latter 
attributes were carefully veiled over in the 
accounts of the character of the yonng Che- 
valier, as spread abroad by his adherents 
within Scotland and England ; and that he 
was held up to hope and admiration, as a 
shoot of the stem of Robert Bruce^ and aa 
one who, by every perfection of mind and 
body, was ordained to play anew the part of 
that great restorer of the Scottish monarchy. 

The state of the Jacobite party, both in 
the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland^ 
has been already noticed. In England it 
was far inferior to its strength in 1715 ; the 
fatal aifair of Preston was remembered with 
dread. But many great families attached 
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to the High Church principles continued to 
look with a longing eye iowards him whom 
tfhejr regarded as the heir of the crown, hy 
^defeasible right; and some, at considerable 
risk to their persons and estates, maintained 
an intercourse with the agents of the old 
Chevalier de St George, who thus received 
intelligence of their hopes and plans. The 
principal of these were the Wynnes of 
Wynnstay, in Wales, with the great family 
of Windham. Other houses, either Catho- 
lics'or. High Churchmen, in the west, were 
lihit^d in the same interest. A great part 
of tlie Church of England clergy retsdned 
their ancient prejudices ; and the Ujiiversi- 
ties^ Oxford in particular, still boasted a 
powerful party, at the head of which was 
Doctor William King, Principal of St Mary's 
Hall, who entered into the same sentiments. 
■^ Such being the state of afiairs when war 
Was declared betwixt Britain and Spain, in 
1740, seven daring Scottish Jacobites sigh- 
ed an association, engaging themselves to 
risk their lives and fortunes for the restbra- 
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tioQL pf tha Stewart familyt provided ih«b 
prance would send a conftiderable bodj 4l 
iroQpB ip tbffir awstanoe* Tiie titolar CI^Im 
pf £^erth» the Earl of Traqvair, IjocbieU a&d 
liovat, were of the number who signed tUs 
assooiatioD. 

The agent employed to advocate the camie 
of the Jaoobitee at Paries was Xhrommend^ 
alias MacQrQgor) of Bobaldie, with wfaona 
was joined a person wb^nn they called Loid 
Semple; bhese agents were supposed toba^e 
ready access to the French ministers* Bo» 
baldie was Q^osely related to several 0bief<r 
tains of the, Scottish clans» and in partieo* 
lar to Cameron of ]LiOchiel» on whose jadg<« 
n^ent and prudence the others were in a 
great degree disposed to rely« But aftar 
a protracted negotiation^ nothing oottld be 
resolved upon with any certainty ; for the 
French ministeTs, on the one hand» wars 
afraid that the Jacobites in their politietd 
zeal might dupe both themselves and Fraoaos^ 
by inducing them to hazard the forces of 
the latter kingdom upon a distant and daa* 
gerous expedition ; while, on the other hand, 
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tho JAOobitesy wbo were to risk their all in 
t^ enterprise) were alike apprehensive that 
Kraaeey if she eoold by their means excite 
a civii war in Eoglandi and oblige its go* 
verameDt to recall her troops from Ger-* 
many) would not, after that point was gain* 
tdf greatly concern herself about their sue* 
ee«B or failure. 

-* At length, however, when France beheld 
ih« interest which Britain began to take in the 
Grerman war> assisting the Empress Queen 
both with troops and money, her adminis- 
tration seems suddenly to have, taken into 
serious consideration the proposed descent 
upon Scotland. With a view to the arrange* 
ment of an enterprise. Cardinal de Tencin, 
who had succeeded Cardinal Fleury in the 
administralion of France, invited CbarleG^ 
Edward, the eldest son of the old Chevalier 
de St George, to repair from Italy to Paris. 
The young Prince, on receiving a messi^e 
8» flattering to his hopes, left Rome as if 
on a hunting expedition, but instantly took 
the road to Genoa, and, embarking on board 
a small vessel, ran through the English 
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fleet at great risk of being captured, and ar- 
riving safe at Antilles, proceeded to Paris^ 
He there took part in counsels of a nature 
highly dangerous to Great Britain. It had 
been settled by the French court, that a 
French army of twelve thousand nien should 
be landed in England under the celebrated 
Field-Marshal Saxe, who was to act un- 
der the commission of the Chevalier de St 
George as commander-in-chief. Having in- 
timated this determination to the Earl Ma- 
rischal and Lord Elcho^eldest son of the Earl 
of Wemyss^ who were then in the French 
capital, Charles left Paris to superintend 
the destined embarkation, and took up his 
residence at Gravelines, in the beginning 
of Febraary, 1744. Here he resided in the 
most strict privacy, under the name of the 
Chevalier Douglas, Bohaldie waited Ujpon 
him as his secretary. 

The French fleet was got in readiness, 
and the tropps designed for the invasion 
embarked; but the alertness of the British 
navy disconcerted this as it had done former 
expeditions. The French army no sooner 
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appeared off Torbay, than they were con* 
fronted by a fleet of twenty-one sail of the 
line, under Admiral Sir John Norris, The 
elements also took part in the 6trife» and» 
as usually happened on former occasions^ 
decided against the House of Stewart. A 
heavy tempest arose, obliging both the Eng- 
lisk and French to scad before the wind. 
The latter fleet were dispersed, and saffer* 
ed damage. The plan of invasion was once 
more given up, and the French troops were 
withdrawn from the coast. 

It is in vain to enquire upon what princi-* 
pies the French ministry preferred this at- 
tempt upon England, at great expense, and 
with a large army, to an invasion of Scot- 
land, where they were sure to be joined by 
a large body of Jacobites, and where one- 
ibird part of the troops would have made a 
serious, perhaps a fatal impression. His* 
tory is full of attempts to assist malecon- 
tenta in an enemy's country, which have 
miscarried from being ill-concerted in point 
of place or time. That the present did not 
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arise out of any very accarate combinations 
is certain, for so little bad the Frencb mi- 
nisters thought on the means of propitiating 
the English Jacobites, that they did not at 
first design that the Duke of Ormond should 
embark with the expedition, though the most 
popular of the Chevalier's adherents in South 
Britain. The Duke was at length hastily 
summoned from Avignon to join the ar- 
mament when it was on the eve of sailing, 
but receiving information while be was on 
the road that the design was given up, be' 
returned to his residence. It is probable 
that the French were determined to make 
England the object of attack, merely be- 
cause they could more easily either reinforce* 
or bring off their expedition, than if it was 
sent against Scotland. 

LordMarischal bad repured to the Prince 
at Gravelines, but was not much consulted 
on the objects of the expedition. When be 
asked concerning the embarkation for Scot- 
land, he was informed that it would take place 
after that to England was dispatched. But 
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after the miscarriage of the enterprise, and 
disembarkation of the troops, Charles Ed- 
ward, invited the earl to visit him at Grave- 
lines, when he seriously proposed to hire a 
boat, and go with him to Scotland, where, 
he said, he was sare he had many friends 
wbowoald join him. This idea, from which 
he. was diverted with difficulty, seems to 
have been the slight sketch which was after- 
wards the ground-work of the rash expedi- 
tion of 1745-6. In the end of summer 
Prince Charles left Gravelines and went to 
Paris, where he resided for the winter, lit- 
tle noticed by French families of fashion, 
but much resorted to by the Irish and Scots 
who were in that capital. 
. In the month of August, 1744, John Mar- 
ray of Broughton, who had been for three or 
four years an agent of the old Chevalier, and 
much trusted by him and his adherents, re- 
turned to Paris from Scotland, carrying 
with him the joint opinion of the Jacobites in 
that country upon the subject of an invasion. 
Mr Murray was a gentleman of honourable 
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birth and competent fortune, being thei eon 
of Sir OavicI Murray, by his seeond wife^ a 
daogbter of Sir John Seott of Att<$rntt. ifts 
early travels to Rome gave him an oppertu^ 
nity of offering his services to the old CheV»« 
Her, and he had ever sinee retainedhis eonft^ 
denoe. The opinion which he now deU^iwi 
to Charles, as the united sentiments of hie 
friends in Scotland, was, that if he cooki p€fh- 
suade the French government to b!H&w hSm 
six thousand auxiliary troops, ten thousand 
stand of arms, and thirty tbousaaid h&aUti^ 
d'or, ho might assuredly reckon on theYO^ 
port of all his Scotdsh friends. But Monray 
bad been charged at the same time to sa^^ 
that if the Prince could not obtain sueeofirt 
to the amount specified, they could do ikh 
thing in his behalf. The answer whiefa the 
Prinoe returned by Murray taUsSoottishJ^ 
herents, was, that he was weary and dii(guiit» 
ed with wilting upon the timid, uncertain, 
and faithless polities of the court of France ; 
and that, whether with or without their 
assistance or concurrence, he was doter- 
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mined toappear ia Scotland in person, and try 
bis finrtune. Mr Murray baa left a positivo 
daclaratioD^ that he endeavomred as much aia 
peiaibletodiv^t the Prince from an attempt, 
irtiich rather annoimeed desperation than 
courage ; but as thera were other reasons for 
iaspvting Uame to the agent, many of those 
irii04niffered by liie expedition rejvesent him 
a» having secretly encooraged the Prince in 
Us romantic nndertaking, instead afl diaMe^ 
4mg him from so rash aoourse. Whether en«* 
^inraged by Murray, or otherwise, Charles 
Bdward continued fixed in his detennina^ 
tion to try what effect conld be produced by 
Us arrii'al in Scotland, with such slender 
supplies of money and arms as his private 
fortune might afford. 

' With a view to this experiment, the Prince 
sMtMurray back to Scotland, with commis* 
slons to those whom he r^arded as the most 
faithful friends of bis fanuly, given in bia 
own name, as Pritioe of Wales and'Re^ 
gent for James VIIL, for which last title 
h« possessed an ample warrant from his fai- 
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then The arrival of these documents in 
Scotland excited the utmost surprise a^d 
anxiety ; and at a full meeting of the pHnr 
cipal Jacobites held at Edinburgh, it was 
agreed to dispatch Mr Murray to the High- 
lands, to meet) if possible, the young Ad* 
venturer on his first coming upon the ooasti; 
and, commuiiic4tti||ig their general disap- 
probation of an atttept' so desperate, to eh« 
treat him to reserve. himself knd the $cot-' 
tish friends of his family for some period in 
which fortune might better favour their. ex* 
ertions. The titular Duke of Perth alone 
dissented from the opinion of the meeting, 
and declared, in a spirit of high-strained 
loyalty, that he would join the Prince if he 
arrived without a single man. The others 
were unanimous in a different j udgment, and 
Murray, empowered by them, remained on 
the watch on the Highland coast during the 
whole month of June, when, the Chevalier 
not appearing, he returned to his own a^at 
in the south of Scotland, supposing natu^ 
rally that the young man had renounced an 
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attempt which had in it so much of the head- 
long rashness of yoath, and which he might 
be fairly believed to have laid aside on ma- 
ture consideration. 

; But the Chevalier had resolved on his ex- 
pedition. He was distrustful of the motives, 
doubtful of the real purposes of France, 
and was determined to try his fate upon 
his own resources, however inadequate to 
the purpose he meant to effect. It is said 
that Cardinal Tencin was the only member 
of the French government to whom his re- 
solution was made known, to which the mi- 
nister yielded his acquiescence rather than 
his countenance ; and at length, as England 
and France were now engaged in open war, 
he generously consented that Charles should 
pursue his desperate enterprise upon his owii 
risk and his own means, without farther as- 
sistance than a very indirect degree of en- 
couragement from France. The fatal defeat 
at Fontenoy happened about the same period, 
and as the British forces in Flanders were 
much weakened, the Adventurer was en- 
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o0ur&ged to hope that no troops could %e 
tipated from thence to oppose bk enterjHrise* 
In consequence of the understaaadiii^ be^ 
twixt Charles and Tencin, a man-of-war of 
sixty guns, named the Elizabeth, was pla- 
eed at the disposal of the adventurous Ptifioe^ 
to which Charles Edward added a frigi^oc 
sloop of war, called the Doutelle^ which had 
been fitted out by two merchanti^ of Diuh 
kirk^ named Boutledge and Walsh, to crnlafe 
i^ainst the British trade. In this latter 
vessel he embarked, with a very few attefnd«-k 
ants, and with the whole or greater part of 
the money and arms which he had proiidML 
' The expedition was detained Jby contrtury 
winds till the 8th of July, when the v«»-> 
eels set sail upon this romantic adventuite. 
But the chances of the sea seem to bavo 
been invariably unpropitious to the line'«iff 
Stewart. The next day.after they left poTt» 
the Lion, an English ship of war, fell m 
with them, and engaged the Eliseabeth. Tbo 
Imttle was desperately maintained on both, 
sides, and the vessels separated after mudi 
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mutoal injury. TheEHsabetbyin particalar, 
Le»t her first and second captains, and was 
eompelled to bear away for Brest to refit. 

The Doutelle, on board of which was 
Charles Edward and his suite, had kept at 
a distance dfiring the action, and seeing its 
termination, stood away for the north-west 
of' Scotland, so as to reach the Hebrides. 
iMrf».ding another large vessel, understood to 
have been an English man-of-war, which 
Ifaey met in their course, the sloop that car- 
ried the young Prince and his fortunes at 
length moored near. the island of South Uist, 
one of the isles belonging to MacDonald of 
CUmranald and hk kinsfolk. Clanranald 
was himself on the n^nsbud ; but his uncle, 
lilacDonald of Boisdale, by whose superior 
talents and sagacity the young Chief was 
mnqh gmded, was at that time on South 
Uist, where his own property lay. On 
being summpned by the Prince, he came on 
board the Doutelle. 

Charles Edward immediately proposed to 
Boisdale to take arms, and to engage his 
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powerful neighbours, Sir Alexander MacHf 
Donaldy and the Chief of the MacLeodsi ia 
hut cause. These two chiefs cc4ild ^(9fil| 
brifig to the field from 1200 to 1500 men. 
Boisdale replied, with a hluntness to which 
the Adventurer had not been accustomedf 
that the enterprise was rash to the verge of 
insanity ; that be could assure him that Si^ 
Alexander MaciDonald and the Lair^ of 
MacLeod were positively determined n<^. Uk 
join him unless on his bringing the forces sti* 
puktted by the unanimous determination «f 
the friends of his family ; and that, by his 
advice^ his nephew Clanranald would also 
adopt the resolution of remaining quiet« 
The young Chevalj^r. argued the point for. 
some time, s^l steering towards the main- 
land; until, finding Boisdale inexocabfe,' 
he at length dismissed him, and suffieced- 
him to take his boat and return to Soatk 
Uist. It is said, that this interview with 

• 

Boisdale had such an influence on the mind 
of Charles, that he called a council of the 
principal followers who accompanied lum 
in the Dou telle, when all voices, save one, 
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meice unanimoas' for returning, and Charles 
Mmself seemed for a moment disposed to 
fl»lfiBqmdt the expedition. Sir Thomas She* 
ridan alone, an Irish gentleman, who had 
« been his tutor, was inclined to prosecute the 
adventure farther, and encouraged his pupil 
to stand his ground, and consult some more 
of his Scottish partisans before renonnciog 
a pkin, on which he had ventured so far, 
that to relinquish it without farther trial 
would be an act of cowardice, implying a 
f<8n«inciation of the birthright he came to 
«eek. H^s opinion determined his pupil, 
irbo was on all occasions much guided by 
it) to make another appeal to the spirit of 
the Highland leaders. 

' Advancing still towards the mainland^ 
"Ciiarles with his sloop of war entered the 
iMiy of Lochnuinagh, between Moidart and 
jLfisaig, and sent a messenger ashore to ap« 
l^rine Olanranald of his arrival. That chief- 
tBm immediately eame on board, with hisr 
fciatim, l^focDonald of Kinloch*Moidart» 
and one <^ two others. Charles applied to 
them the same arguments which he had in 
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vainrexfaausted upon Boisdale^ their rel4^Q%. 
abd received the same reply, that an attempt 
at the present time^ and with such slender 
means, could end in nothing but ruin. A 
young Highlander, a brother of Kinlochr 
Moidart, began now to understand before, 
whom he stpod, and, grasping his sword, 
showed visible signs of impatience .at the 
reluctance manifested by his chief and hi^ 
brother to join their Prince. Charles mark- 
ed his agitation, and availed himself of it. 
' He turned suddenly towards the young 
Highlander, and said, ^^ You at least will 
not forsake me?" — " I. will follow you to 
death," said RaDald, ^^ were there no otlicr 
to draw a sword iu your cause." The chief 
and relative of the warm-hearted young 
man 'caught his enthusiasm, and declared*, 
ihat since the Prince was determined, tli^y. 
would no longer dispute his pleasure. He 
landed accordingly, and was conducted .to 
the house of Boradale, as a temporary pla^e 
of reridence. Seven persons came asliijire 
as his suite. These ,were the Marquis' of 
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"l^allibardiiiy outlawed for his sbare ia the 
insarrection of 17 15^ elder brother of James, 
the actual Duke of Athole ; Sir Thomas 
SSharidaii, the Prince's tutor ; Sb* John Mae^ 
Donald, an officer in the Spanish service ; 
Francis Strictland, an English gentleman ; 
Itelly, who had been implicated in what 
was called the Bishop of Rochester's Plot ; 
iEneas MacDonald, a banker in PariSf a 
brother of Kinloch-Moidart ; and Buchan-* 
an« who had been intrusted with the service 
of summoning the Chevalier from Rome to 
Paris. One of his attendants, or who im-^ 
mediately afterwards joined him, has been 
since made generally known by the military 
renown of his son, Marshal MacDonald, 
distinguished by his integrity, courage, and 
capacity, during so many arduous scenes of 
the great revolutionary war** 



v« His fsdier wm one of a tribe of MaeDonalcIs retkling 
in Soiulh Uiit, oamed MacEacben, or sons of Htctor, jde* 
•eende^ from tbe house of Clanranald by birth, and untied 
with them by intermarriage. Young MacDonald, or Mac- 
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This memorable landing in Moidart too^ 
place on the 25th July 1745. The place 
where Charles was lodged was remarkably 
well sitaated for concealment, and for com- 
m,unication with friendly clans, both in the 
islands and on the mainland, without whose 
countenance and concurrence it was inipofr^ 
sible that his enterprise could succeed. 

Cameron of Lochiel had an early sum-^ 
mons from the Prince, and waited on him aa 
soon as he received it. He came fully con- 
vinced of the utter madness of the under- 
taking, and deteritiined, as he thought, to 
counsel the Adventurer to return to France^ 
and wait a more favourable opportunity. 

<< If such is your purpose, Donald,'* said 
Cameron of Fassefern to his brother of 
Lochiel, " write to the Prince your opi- 



Eschen, had been bred at Saint Omers, with a view to 
taking priest^s orders; he, therefore, understood the Ija* 
tin, as weU as the English, French, and Gaelic lang»ageg» 
and his services were important to Charles as an interpteter, 
or private secretary. 
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luoii ; but do not trust yourself within the 
fascination of his presence. I know you bet- 
ter than you know yourself, and you will be 
unable to refuse compliance/' 

• Fassefem prophesied truly. While the 
Prince confined himself to argument, Loch* 
iel remuned firm, and answered all his rea- 
soning. At length Charles, finding it im- 
possible to subdue the chief's judgment, 
made a powerful appeal to his feelings. . 

<^ I have come hither," he said, *' with 
my mind unalterably made up, to reclaim 
my rights or to perish. Be the issue what 
will, I am determined to display my stand- 
ard, and take the field with such as may 
join it Lochiel, whom my father esteem- 
ed the best friend of our family, may re- 
main at home, and leain his Prince's fate 
from the newspapers." 

<' Not so," replied the chief, much affect- 
ed, *^ if you are resolved on this rash un- 
dertaking, I will go with you, and so. shall 
every one oyer whom Ibaveinfluenee." 

* Thus was Lochiel's sagacity overpowered 
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by hiA senBe of what he esteem^ bononr 
BSkd loyalty, which induced him to front thd 
prospect of rain with a dinnterested dei^ 
tioD, not unworthy the best days of ohivri.^ 
ryr His decision was the signal for the 
eonmienoement of the rebellion ; iw. it W9m 
generally nsderstood at the time,^ that theise 
was not a chief in the Highlands who wooU 
haT« risen, if Loehiel had maintahied bia 
pacific purpose* 4 

He had no sooner embraced the Cheva- 
lier's proposal, than messen^rs were.dia«* 
patched in every directioB to s«mm«H& uudk 
clans as were judged friendly, annoonoiog 
that the royal standard was to be ereeted at 
Glenfinnan-^m the 19th of Aogost, and ne* 
quiring them to attend on it witli ih&x fol* 
lowers in arms. 

Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sieat, ai^l 
MacLeod of MacLeod^ were, as alreadly 
mentioned, men of the greatest note in the 
Hebrides^ and their joint foioes were eOBa« 
puted at more than three thousand vmm^ 

Tkey bad declared tfaemsdves friendly, to 

2 
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the Prince's cause, and Clanraiiald was did- 
i>atched to them to hasten their janction. 
Thei enyoy found them both at Sir Alexan- 
der MacDonald'sy and said all be could to 
decide them to raise their "fdUowkig; but 
"that chieftain alleged that he had never 
leome under any explicit engagement to join 
Charies, nor could he be persuaded to do 
so in such a desperate undertaking. Mac- 
Leod's engagements are said to have been 
more pereniptory ; but he appears to have 
been as reluctant as Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald to comply with Charles Edward's 
gammons, alleging that his agreement de- 
pended on the iPrince bringing certain auxi- 
liaries and supplies, which. werci not forth- 
coming. He, moreover, pleaded to Clanra- 
nald, that a number of his men resided in 
the distant islands, as an additional excuse 
'for not joining the standard immediately. 
Clanranald's mission was therefore unsucr 
eessf ul, and the defection of these two power- 
ful chiefs was indifferently supplied by the 
zeal displayed by others of less power, 
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' Charles^ however^ displayed great ^kiU 
hi managiag the tempers, and gaining tbe 
affioctioDs, of each Highlanders as wtf e iQr 
trodaoed to him daring hie abode at Bom* 
dale; The memoirs of an officer, nam^ 
MacDonaid) engaged in his army, gives so 
iBter^esting an aecoont of his person aad 
behavioor, that I shall ihrow it to the end 
of this chapter in the form of a note. The 
Prince's Lowland friends were also %£> 
qoainted with his arrival, and prepared for 
bis designs. 

Gk>vemment was, at the same time> tmh 
dered vigilant, by the visible stir whaeb 
seemed to take j^ce among the Jacobites, 
and proceeded to the arrest of sospidoQe 
persons. Amcmg diese, one of the principal 
was the titular Dakeof Perth, upon wboee 
ancestor the Court of Saint Germaina had 
conferred that rank. He ims son ^ Lord 
John Drummond^ who floorished in the 
1:7 15^ and grandson of the unfortnnate Earl 
of Pettb, Lord Chancellor to James VIIL 
before Hbcf Revolution. The p^sent. de*> 
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M^ndant of that honoarable hooae was a 
nmn respected for his high rank» popular 
ataunors, datintless bravery, and sweetness 
6t disposition, but not possessed of any ex* 
traordinary degree of talent. This noble- 
ttan was residing at Castle-Drammondi 
wlten Captain Campbell of Inveraw, who 
lionimanded an independent Highland com- 
pany lying at Maihil, in the neighbour- 
hood, received orders to lay him under ar- 
rest. Campbell, by the mediation of a friend, 
procured himself an invitation to diae at 
Drommond-Castle, and caused his men to 
approach the place as near as they could 
without causing suspicion. When dinner 
was over, and the l^adies had retired, Inveraw 
put the arrest into execution, and told the 
Duke he was his prisoner, stating, at the 
same time, his orders in apology. TheDoke 
seemed to treat the thing with indifference 
and said, since it was so there was no help 
for it. Bat, in leaving the apartment, he 
made the captain pass before him as if by a 
natural motion of politeness, and 'turning 
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short on bis Ireel, instead of following liim,^ 
left' the room, and by a private door fled 
ftotB the house into the wood. There was* 
an instant pursuit, and the Duke would^ 
probably have been retaken, had he not 
found la pony, and leapt upon its back, witd 
only a halter on^ its head, and without a 
saddle. By the advantage thus afforded 
hiin, he was enabled to escape to the neigh- 
bouring Highlands, where he lay safe from 
pursuit, and soon after obtained knowledge 
of the yoni^g Chevalier's having landed, and- 
mftde preparation to jom him. ' 

John Mdrray of Brotighton, in the mean-: 
while, had discharged the perilous task of 
having the manifestos printed,' which were 
to be dispersed when the inv^asion should 
become public, as well as that of warning 
several persons, who had agreed to gi^e 
supplies of money and arms. He now IM 
fak house, where he had lived for the last 
three weeks in constant danger, and fear 
of arrest, and set out to join the Priitce. 
His active genius meditated some other ex- 
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ploii8« By tKe aMistance of a Jaeobiie f riend^ 
cMf a fearless and enterprising disposition, 
lie laid a scheme for surprising the Dnke 
of Ailgyle^ (brother and successor to the 
famous Duke John,) and making him pri- 
soner at his pwn castle of loryerory* Ano« 
tfaer project was to cause government to 
receive information^ which, though false in 
the main, was yet coloured with so many 
circumstances of truth as to make it seem 
plausible, and which came to them through 
a chuuidl which they did not mistrust The 
reports thus conveyed to them bore, that 
the Jacobite chiefs were to hold a great 
consultation in the wilds of Raxinoeh^ aad 
that Murray had left his house in the 
south to be present at the meeting. It was 
proposed to those managing on the part 
of government to seize the opportunity of 
dii^tching parties from Fort William and 
Fort Augustus to secure the conspirators 
at their rendezvous. The object of the 
scheme was, that the Highlanders might 
have ui opportunity of surprising the forts^ 
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when the gaarrison should he diminished by 
the proposed detachments. Mr Murray, 
having thus planned two exploits, which, 
had they snceeeded, must have been moat ad^ 
vantageous to the Prince's cause, proceeded 
to join Charles Edward, whom he fooBd at 
the house of MacDonald of Kinloch-Moidart, 
who had advanced to that place from Boro- 
dale. Many Highland gentlemen had joined 
him, and his enterprise seemed to be gene- 
rally favoured by the chiefs on the main- 
land. Clanranald had ako joined with three 
hundred and upwards of his clan. Regul^ir 
guards were mounted on the person of the 
Prin«e ; his arms a^d treasure were disenoi* 
barked from the Doutelle, and distributed 
amongst those who seemed most able to 
serve him. Yet he remained straitened for 
want of provisions, which might have dis- 
concerted his expedition, had not the Dod- 
t^lle fallen in with and captured two vessels 
laden with oatmeal, a supply which ena- 
bled him to keep his followers together, 
and to look with confidence to the moment 
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which had been fixed for displaying his 
standard. * 

Mr Marray^ to whose management u6 
muchof theprivate politics of Prince Charles 
had been confided, was recognised as his 
l^ecretary of State, and trusted with all the 
internal management of the momentous un- 
dertaking. 
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NOTE- 

f 

The author of the Memoirs irom which the followiiig 

extract Ib made, aj^ears to have been a MacDonald, and 
one of the aewD gentlemen of that dan, who, being the 
earliest to join Charles Edward, were long distinguished by 
the name of the Seven Men of Moidart. Their curiosity 
had been exdted by the appearance of the Dojatelle when 
it airived on the eoast, and they hastened to the shore to 
learn the news. 

'< We called for the ship*s boat, and were immediatly 
carryed on board, and oar hearts were overjoyed to find our- 
selves so near our long wished for Prince. We found a 
large tent erected with poles on the ship*s deck, covered 
and well fumislied with variety of wines and spirits. As 
we entered this pavilion, we were most chearfuHy wdcom''d 
by the Duke of Athole, to whom some of us had been 
known in the year 17I& While the Duke was talking 
with us, Clanranald was amissing, and had, as we under- 
stood, been called into the Princess cabin ; nor did we look 
for the honour of seeing H. R. H. at least for that night. 
After being 3 hours with the P., Clanranald returned to 
us ; and, in about half ane hour after, there entered the 
tent a tall youth, of a most agreeable aspect, in a plain black 
coat, with a plain shirt, not very, dean, and a cambrick 
stock, fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair round 'wig 
out of the buckle, a plain halt, with a canvas string, have- 
ing one end fixed to one of his coat buttons ; be had black 
stockins, and brass buckles in bis shoes. A t his first ap- 
pearance, I found my -heart swell to my very throat* We 
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tvere immediately told by one Obrian, a charchman, that 
this youth was also ane Bnglish clergyman, who. bad long 
b^ei) possessed wHh a desire to see and converse with Hi^- 
IfOders. 

/ /' When this youtli entered, Obrian forbid any of those 
who were sitting to rise ; he saluted none of us, and we only 
made a low bow at a distance. I chanced to be one of those 
who were standing when he came in, and he took his seat 
near me, but immediately started up a^ain, and caused me 
utt down by him upon a chest. I at this time taking him 
to be only a, passenger, or some clergyman, presumed to 
speak to him with too much familiarity, yet still retained 
some suspicion he might be one of more note than he was 
said to be. He asked me if I was aot cold in that habite ? 
(▼i^ the Highland garb). I answered, I was so habituated 
to it that I should rather be so if I was to change my dress 
for any other. At this he laughed heartily, . and next en- 
quiTjed how I lay with it at night, which I explained to 
hitn.. He said, that by wrapping myself so closs in my 
plaid, I would be unprepared for any sudden defence in the 
case of a surprise. I answered, that in such times of danger 
or dimng a war, we had a different method of ^usiHg the 
plaid, ao that with one spring, I could start to my feet with 
drawn gword and cocked pistol in my hand, without being 
in the least incumbered with my bed-cloaths. . Several such 
questions he put to me ; then, rising quickly from his seat, 
he calls for a dram, when the same person whispered me a 
second time, to pledge the stranger, but not to drink to him, 
by which seasonable hint I was confirmed in my suspicion 
who he was. Having 'taken a glass of wine in his hand, he 
drank to us all round, and soon after left us." 
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The writor then mentions the difficnltiea under which the 
Mreatma ttrnggled, and add&^ 

^ So ell may judge, how hazardous ane entetprise we (I. e* 
Claoranald's people) were now engaged in, being for some 
time quite alone, who, notwithstanding, resolved to follow 
oor P. meat cheerfiiUy, and risque our fate with him* We 
ibete did our best to give him a most heartj welcome to our 
country, the P. and all his company with a guard of about 
100 men, being all entertained in the house, &c. of Angus 
McDonald of Borradel, in Arisaig, in as hospitable a m«n« 
ner'as the plaCe could aflbrd. H« R. H* heiDg sealed in s 
pBoper place, had a fuU view of all our company, iStit wholo 
neighbourhood, without distinction of age or sex, croo^g 
in upon us to see the P» After we had all eaten plentifully 
and drank cheerfully, U. R. H. drunk the grace drink in 
English, which most of us understood ; when it came to my 
turn, I presumed to distinguish myself by saying audibly 
in Erse (or Highland language), Deoch tlaini an^Rtagk ; 
H. R. H. understanding that I had drunk the KingV 
health, made me speak the words again in Erse,.Mid tatdi 
he could diink the King's health likewise in that laogna^ 
repeating-my words ; and the company mentioning my skill 
io the Highland language, H. R« H. said I should be his 
master for that language, and so I was made to adt tte 
healtha of the Prince and Duke.** 

The original journal oi this simple-minded and high-^. 
rited young Highlander, who seems to have wooed danger 
as a bride, will be found in ihe Lockhart Papers, VoL U^ 
page 470. 
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CHAP. VII. 

OSmmmeemeni 43f BotHHtieg^Saismg ^ Prince 
Charles's Sumdard-^Match of Sir John Cope 
into the Highlands — Intrigues qf Lord Lovai 
— Preparations of the Prin^ for fighting Cope^ 
%Dho turns off on the Route to Inverness^ leaving 
the road to the Lowlands openr—MartA of 
Prince Charles towards the Low Coumtrg — 
Character of Lord George Murraig — Arrival 
of die Highland Army at Perth. — NoTEy Letter 
from Lord Lovat to Cameron ofLochiel, 

In the meanwhile, and even before the day 
i^poiftted by Charles Edward for erecting 
hkr itandard) the ciril war commenced. Tbia 
W0B not by the captare of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle^ or the projected attack npon the forte, 
neither cf which took place. Bat the hostile 
movements of the Highlanders had not es-* 
caped the attention of the governor of Fort 
AognBtna^ who^ apprehensive for the safety 
ofFort William, which lay nearest to the 
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disaffected clans, sent a detachment of two 
companieis under Captain John Soott, iif- 
terwards General Scott. He marched early 
in the morning of the 16th of Angust, with 
the purpose of reaching Fort- William ho- 
fore nightfall. His march ran along the 
Inilitaiy road which passes hy the side of 
the chain of lakes now connected by the 
Caledonian Canal. Captain l^ott and Us 
detachment had passed the lakes, and were 
within eight miles of Fort- William, when 
they approached a pass called High Bridge, 
where the river Spean is crossed by a steep 
and narrow bridge, surrounded by rocks and 
woods. Here he was alarmed by the. sound 
of a bagpipe, and the appearance of H^h- 
landers in arms. This was a party of men 
belonging to MacDonald of Keppoch, and 
commanded by his kinsman, MacDonald pf 
Tiendreich. They did. not amount to more 
than twelve or fifteen men, but showing 
themselves in different points, it was im- 
possible for Captain Scott to ascertain their 
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• wnabor. He detached a steady sergeaiit in 
ad^siioef aceompanied by a private soldier, 
, la kam the meaning of this opposition ; b|it 
they were instantly made prisoners by the 
monntaineerB> 

. Sootty who was a man of unquestionable 
-cottnige, was desirous of pursuing his route 
and fighting his way. But his officers were 
^ a different opinion, considering that they 
ware to storm a strong pass in the fiace of 
«a enemy of unknown strength, and the pri- 
wtes, who were newly raised men, showed 
symptoms of fear* In this predicament 
G^^in Scott was induced to attempt a re- 
treat by the san^e road along which he had 
afivanced. Bat the firing had alarmed the 
•country; and the . Highlanders assembling 
.witb character istic promptitude, their num- 
liera increased at every moment. Their ac- 
I iivity enabled them to line the mountainsy 
:Xoeks9 and thickets overhanging the road, 
«and by which it was commanded, and the 
Regulars were overwhelmed with a destrucp 
tive fire, to which they could only make a 
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raiMioin return upon an inTiflible cmeniy* 
Meanwhile tbe hills, the Tocks, and din^es, 
resounded with the irr^;n1ar firing, ijke 
fierce thriekfii of the Highlanders, and t&e 
yellings of the pibroch* The tfrfdiers eon- 
tJnned to retreat, or rather to ran^ till 
about five or six mfles eastward from ESgh 
Bridge, when Keppoeh came op widi abolit 
twenty more men, hastily assembled fliiiee 
the skirmish began. Others, the feBew- 
ers of Glengarry, had also joined, tw A*^ 
the mimber about fifty. Thef ffighlanA- 
ers pressed their advanti^e, and showed 
themselves more boldly in front, flanl:, 
and rear, while the ammunition of the set* 
diers was exhausted without having etvn 
wounded one of their assaflants* Theywtere 
now closely surrounded, or mipposed Aeai* 
sdves to be so ^ their spirits were entinly 
«unk, and on Keppoeh coming in frdnr^ and 
summoning them to surrender, on pain ^ 
being cut to pieces, thciy immediately hSd 
down their arms. Captain Scott was wonaA- 
ed, as were five or six of his nken. Aboift 
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t^ same number were sla^n. This diaaeter^ 
nfbiek seems to have arisen from the com- 
HamKng officer's neg^eeting to^ keep an 
ad^Anced gpard, gave great spirits to the 
Highlanders^ and placed in a flaJtteruig light 
their peculiar excellence as light troops. 
1^ prisoners were treated with hnmanity, . 
a^ carried to Lochi^'s ^ouse of Auchnar 
Gfucxie} where the wounded, were carefully 
attended to» • As the governor, of Fort- An- , 
ffmtusf would not permit a surgeon from 
tbat garrison to attend. Captain Scott, Loch- 
i|il, with Us wonted genarosity, sent him on 
parole to the Fort, that he might have medi- 
qpii iMwistanee. 

, The war being thus openly commenced, , 
Qbarles moved from the House of Glenala- , 
%1|9, which had been his last residence, to . 
llf. prea^it at the raising of his standard at 
tiia idace of rendezvous in Glen&nnan. He 
amv^ early on tha 19th of August in the 
Silage and sequestered vale, attended only 
by ifc company or two <^ the MacDonalds, 
n^se t^wSf Clanmnald, was absent, rai- 
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sing his men in every quarter where he 
had influence* Two hours elapsed^ and the 
mountain ridges still looked as lonely as 
ever, while Charles wuted as one uneer- 
tain of his fate, until at length Lochiel 
and the Camerons appeared. This body 
amounted to seven or eight hundred. They 
advanced in two lines, having hetwizt 
them the two companies who had been 
t^en on the 16th, disarmed and march* 
ing as prisoners. Keppoch arrived shortly 
afterwards with three hundred men, and 
some chieftains of less importance brought 
in each a few followers. 

The standard was then unfurl^ ; it was 
displayed by the Marquis of Tullibardin^ 
exiled, as we have already sud, on account 
of his accession to the rebellion in 1715, wtA 
now returned to Scotland with Charles in 
the Doutelle. He was supported by a man 
on each side as he performed the ceremony. 
The manifesto of the old Chevalier, and the 
commission of regency granted to his son 
Charles Edward, were then read, and the 



^yffli<;|U»r auMle a ahi^rt q^eechi asserting 
^ title to thQ thrap% and alleging that hi| 
i;a9M) for tbe lia|^ui6S$ of his peopk, and 
J^a4 J^hosea Ijb^ jiairt piikd kingdom for tbe 
commencement of his enterj^iM, beoanse h^ 
Jfsppif^ he should fitid a j^ulation of braye 
giptleineD» ^ealooe as their noble predeces^ 
tm^Soi: their own honour and the rights 
f^ Uidr eovereigni and^fit willing to live and 
4i^ vnth hiliif 9a bfi was willii^ at their head 
to ^b6d the last drop of his blood*^ 
: . A lead^ pf the dan of MacLeod appeared 
^t this rendea vi^us, and r^iiounced on the oor 
4msion his dependence upon his chief» whom 
ijada^ }Kt did not acknowledge as such^ and 
fSC&mmni to joIa with his own following, 
I^oehiftl and some oUiers of the chiefs present 
took this oppojctmiity of writiog to MacLeod 
Mid .Sir Alexander MacDonald^ to engage 
ihem to joint 9» the writers alleged thdr 
iMmoorobliged them. This letter gave great 
/sffinee to both tbe diie&» and to Sir Alexr 
•adflr m psrticuJiir, who alleged the iusinuar 
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tion it contained as a rensmi for the port he 
afterwards took in this affair. 

Tidings were soon heard that the go^em^ 
inent troops were in motion to pat down 
the insurrection* 

The Prince had resolved to avoid die 
great mistake of Mar. in tlie year 17U| aad 
to avail himself to the nttermost of the 
fierce and ardent activity of the trobpe 
whom he commanded^ and it was with 
pleasnre that he heard of the enemy's ap^ 
prbach. He remained for a few days at 
AuchnacarriCf the house of Loeliiely and^ 
finding the unwilliiigness n^ch the High* 
landers evinced to carry bag^;age, the impoa- 
aibility of finding horses, and the exforabk 
character of the roads, he left a quantity of 
swivel-guns and pioneers* tools behind, as 
tending only to encumber his march. In 
the meantime, he was joined by the follow- 
ing clans : — ^MacDonald of Glencoe brought 
with him 150 men ; the Stuarts of Apjmij 
'nndes.^.^shiel, amounted to 250; Keppodi 
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l»n[>ligbt SOO MitdDonalds;* Glengarry, tke 
younger, joined the army, as it marched 
eastward, with about 300— making a total 
id nearly-2000 men. 

There was an association drawn up and 
signed at Auchnacarrie, by the chiefs who 
Iflui taken the field, in which the subscri- 
tors bound themselves never to abandon the 
Prince while he remained in the realm, or 
.to lay down their arms, or make peace with 
Kovemment, without his express consent* 
* While the insurrection was thus gather- 
ing strength and consistency, the heads of 
the official bodies at Edinbm^h became ap- 
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" * Keppoch, it is said, would have brought more tnen to 
€tit Sdd, but there existed a dispute betwixt him and hia 
j^li^>i-^ rave drcumstauce in itself, and still more uncom* 
^on, as it arose from a point of religion. Keppoch was 
a l^ptestant, his clan were Catholics,— a di£ference which 
'irlbuld ha^e bred no discord between them, if Keppoch 
irauld have permitted the priest to accompany his .hearers 
0a tlie march. But the chief would npt ; the clansmen 
took offence, and came in smaller numbers than otherwise 
would have followed him, for he was much and deservedly 
beloved by them. 
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prised of its esisteno^^riiiifil^ hw0ait9t vmik 
oa the port of the Adyeiitiiivry was^yet Yfitj 
t^afltar4o^ fo t^ stfttei on mfioont of tbt 

particular time when it broke out- Geoiy^ 
II» was abseiKt i» Hanoyery and tlie gomm* 
mei»t was in the hands of a CoimcU of Re^ 
gency, called Lord» Justices* whose cotm^^ 
seem neither to baye eyineed si^^ty iiw 
y%oun 

Eatly in sumnMu*,. they had reoeiyed ia^ 
telligwuse that the young GheyBlisr had % 
design to sail from Nantes with asiagle yes* 
sel ; and» latterly^ they had heaid a ransoiir 
that he had actually landed in the High** 
landeu. This intelligence, was sent .by tho 
Marquis of Tweeddale to the conunander- 
in-chief ; to Lord Miltoui a Scottish judges 
who was much consulted in state affairs ; 
to the Lord Advocate, the President of the 
Court of Session^ and the Lord Justic«| 
Clerk. These principal officers or adyiseiv 
of govjernment formed a sort of council fiuf 
the direction of state affair^. 

The report of Charleses landing at length 
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!nMU$hed Edinburgh with each marks of au^ 
thentieity, as no longer to admit of doubt. 
The alarm was very considerable, for the 
regular forces of Britain were chiefly enga- 
ged on the continent. There wisre not in 
all Scotland quite three thousand troops, 
exclusive of garrisons. Of three battalions 
amd a half of infantry, only one battalion 
was an old corps; the rest were newly raised. 
Two re^ments of dragoons, Hamilton's and 
Gardiner's, were the youngest in the ser- 
Tice. There were independent companies 
levied for the purpose of completing the 
i^iments which were in Flanders ; and 
there were several companies of a High* 
land regiment, which Lord Loudon com* 
manded, but who, being Highlanders, were 
not to be much trusted in the present quar* 
rel. Out of this small force, two of the newly 
raioed companies had been made prisoners at 
High Bridge. Yet, reduced as his strength 
was. Sir John Cope, the ccmimander-in-* 
chief, deemed it equal to the occasion, and 
resolved to set out northward at the head 
of such troops as he could most hastily as* 
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senilde, to ««ek out the Adventarett ||ifir 
l||m battle, and pul an end to tlie idbeUioiu. 
The Lords Justices ^ppro^ed f>f this ai a 
soldierlike resolutioii, and g^ve orden t»: 
the General to proceed to put his phn.ia 
QKBCution. 

, Sir John took the.fidd aceordinglj ani 
the 19th of Augusti and marched to 8fi0-. 
Ijng, where he left the two regiments oC 
dragoon% as they could have been <tf iitde 
use in the hillsf an4 i^ would have baen.di£% 
ficnlt to obtain forage for themn His' in£ui« 
try consisted of between fourteen and fifi^«&. 
kundiedmen; and, jti^ether wiA a traiaa of 
artillery and a superfluity of baggage^ ha.hihd 
vith him a thousand stand of spare nma* 
ketSft to arm such loyal elans as ke expaet* 
ed to join him* None such appeving^ ka 
sent back 700 of the firelocks from Crieff 
to Stirlii]^. His march was directed i^pOB, 
Fort Augustus, from which, as a centeal 
point, he designed to operate against the ia^ 
surgents, wherever he might find them. Aa 
Ais route was the same with that by which 
the Highland army were drawing towarda 



1 
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the^JjOiwhaidSi Sir Jobn Cope batl no soon- 
er arrived at Dafaiacardoeli than he learnedly 
from undoubted intelligence, that the High^ 
landers were a^ancing, inth the purpose 6£ 
meeting and fighting him at the pass cvF 
Corryarrack. How this intelligence affect- 
ed the motions of the English general I wifl 
presenilj tell yon, .bat must, in the first 
place, return to the operations of the young 
Chevafier and his insurrectionary army. 

Amongst other persons of consequence 
Vrith whom the Prince had held correspond^ 
ence since his landing, was the celebrated 
Lord Lovat, idio, highly discontented witfi 
goremment for depriving him of his inde- 
pendent company, had long professed his re* 
solution to return to his original alle^ance 
to the Stewart dynasty, and was one of those 
sereii men of consequence who subscribed 
the invitation to the Chevalier in the year 
1740. As no one, however, suspected Lo- 
vat of attachment eifther to king or political 
party farther than his own interest was 
concerned, and as the Chevalier had come 
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i¥ithout the troops, money, and armsy whiet 
bad been stipulated in that offer of swviee^ 
there was great reason to suspect that tht 
old wily chief might turn against the Ad- 
venturer, and refuse him bis support* It 
chanced, however, that Lovat had attaished 
considerable importance to the idea of be? 
coining Duke of Fraser, and Lord Lieate* 
nant of Inverness-shire;. and the desire of 
obtaining these objects, though but of ideal 
value, induced him, notwithstanding his 
natural selfish sagacity, to endeavour to 
secure them, at the same moment while he 
was meditating how to escape from fulfill- 
ing the promises of which these titular ho- 
nours and offices were to be the guerdon* 

While the Chevalier lay at Invergarryf 
Fraser of Gortuleg, an especial confident of 
Lovat, waited upon the Prince in the ca{iaci« 
ty of his chief's envoy, and made an ImmUe 
request for the patent of the dukedoin mad 
the lieutenancy, which King James VIII. 
had promised to him. At the same timet 
the emissary brought a specious, but evanve 
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frotestatioDyof Loyat's respect for the Ste\r* 
1^ fiunily, and lug deep regret that his age 
ttod infirmities with other obstaeleB, would 
not permit lam instantly to get his clan to 
take np arms. - . 

S«eh a message was easily seen to evince 
a desire to sdze the bait^ withiout, if pos- 
mhle^ swallowing the hook it covered. Bat 
Lorat was a man of great importance at 
Uietime. Besides his own clan» whi^b he 
iretamed in high military order, he had also 
great influence over the Laird of Cluny, 
his son-in-law, and chief of the MaePher'- 
flons9-"Over the Macintoshes, the Farquhar- 
sons, and oth^ elans residing in the neigh^ 
boarhood of Inverness, who were likely to 
fidlow his example in rising or remaining 
quiet* Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat^ 
and Ihe Laird of AbcLeod, were also much 
itt the habit of taking his advice, and fol* 
lowing his example. He was not, there- 
fore^ te be disobliged; and as the original 
fatents, subscribed by James himself, had 
beea left behind with the heavy baggi^e, 
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^e Chevalier caiiMd ottw deeds of tlM 
tenor to be written out, and deUTeced te 
Oortnleg^ for LoiratfeMntiif^etion. 
« Tbe craft3rokl pia&y by Ae enmeittefr 
eenger, made another request} wfaieh bad 
B leliBb of blood in it. I have told foia 
Ifaat Loyat^s most intiBurte friend bad baea 
Duncan Forbes, now Lord Pnsideiitof Ik 
Conri of Session, to whose assistsiioe he 
owed his establidimc»t in the country and 
«slate of his ancestors, in the year I71fik 
They had oeotaiued siaoe that period .o» 
the most intimate terms, htxd Lovat ap- 
]p3ying, acornrdlog to his ni^nre^ every e» 
-pression of devotion and flattuy wbiA oovM 
eerve to secure the Prendent's good opi^ 
aion. As Duncan Forbes^ faowenriBi^ was 
a man of porleet knowledge of die wedd^ 
bespeedilytraeed Loyat^e grewingdidHoe ts 
ifae estabfished government ; an4 bein^ by 
his office, as well as his JK^oeition, a decided 
firiend to the ruling dynasty^ he easily ft» 
thomed Lovat's designs, and labomred It 
render th^m abortive. TWir oorrespaaii 
ence, though still lull of profesiion and 



^ihdfttiott OB lioyaffl side, aaiiuBied a tone 
itf mitiiiftl jBOflfimai and akomv whkhiaade 
H» latter to grow weary ^ the Preflddeatfa. 
aeti^Te, Vigilant and fraqaent remoostranees. 
Qfirtlilcg, tlierefore^ stated Lovaf s extreme 
aeateof the power which the PreBident had 
^ htirt the eaase of tibe Stewart family, and 
deiaanded a wacraat £n>m the Prinoe, au-. 
ihorising him to secure his friend, the Pre- 
ssdeat^ dead or aliye. The Priac^ deeliQed 
gOM^iBC kin the t^ms xsequired, but signed 
a warlraat for eeiaing tiie President's per-* 
eMit. and detaiauig him in dose custody* 
IPilk. these doomne&ta Fraser of Gortul^ 
to his wily and douhlshdeslini; old* 



' In the meantime. Loot's conduct exhi«. 
Ufed strange marka of indeeiaion. He bo- 
OMOe apprised by tbd Iiord President, that 
Siat jUennder MaeDonald and MacLeod 
had declined to j«in the Cheyalier,^— a re- 
ioliition, iildeied^ to which the prudential 
adtica of Forbes had strongly contributed^ 
•99^Mid he «Kpcessed bis own detenninati<mf 
to adiwre to tiie established fOT^mmmt. 
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' While tbese intrigaes were in progrefl^ 
the Chevalier obtained accarate accounte 
of Sir John Cope's moyements, from deser* 
ters who frequently left Lord Loudon's com* 
panies, which consisted chiefly of HigUand- 
ers, these men having a strong temptation 
to join the ranks of the Chevalier, in whose 
service their relations and chief were en* 
gaged. 

The Prince was so mudi animated at tibe 
prospect of battle, that he summoned Ungfi^ 
liier his clans, now augmented by the Gmnts 
of Glenmorriston, in number one handred 
linen — ^burned and destroyed all that could 
impede his march, and sacrificed his own 
baggage, that the men might not complain 
of hardship* By a forced march he assem- 
bled his adherents at Invergarry, where he 
gave them some hours' repose, in order that 
they might be the better fitted for the fii* 
tigues of the impending battle. 

On the morning of the 26th August, the 
Chevalier marched to Aberchallader, within 
three miles of Fort Augustus, and rested 
for the evening. On the dawning of the 
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|H^ wi^h Sir Jo^ Cope, whota all report^ 
lill^Qun^Qd to be i4vaiicuig^ tlie psMttWg^ ^ 
tb«riqKedp««$ofC!onr^MrTaek* Thwrnfflw^^ 
tfijuQi iB aaeeBded by a part of Majrphal Wade'ii 
lnUitary road^ whicb attaioa the aiunmit by 
1^ long vuccesaiou of zig»zag% or travccsesf 
jjll"iftg alowiy and gradually on the tteej^ 
And nigged elevation on the eouth 8ide» by 
which General Cope was suppoaed to be ad^ 
iQUijcing* Tbe eneeeasion of ao many steep 
and obli4aft windiaga on Uie nde of the hiU^ 
^ other parte of which are in the hi^eat 
degree impracticaU^ bears the appropriate 
.Mine of the DevU's Staircase. The side 
gC the mountaintLflave where intersected by 
.lijlj^. uncouth line of a]^roach» is alinost ior 
fl^cestnMe) and. the immerses are themaelyes 
,iii|;(lfaeeted by deep, mountain, ravinea and 
4^r.f^s» crpssed by bribes which night be 
in a very short ttme brokendowUi and, being 
:Qanked.with rocks and thickets^ afford in^ 
i^uiMrable points of safe ambush to sharp- 
^sli^aters <h: enfilading parties* The Che^ 
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Tftlier hastened to asoend the nofrtherft rid% 
and possess himself of the top of the hiU^ 
which has all the effeet of a natural fortress^ 
every traverse serving for a trench. Hedis^ 
played' exulting hope and spirits, and wUle 
putting oh a new pair of Highland brogoesy 
said with high glee, <* Before I throw tliese 
off, I shall fight with General Cope." i& 
expected to meet the English general abont 
one o'cl<>ek* 

MacDonald of Lodigarry, \Hith the SecDS* 
tary Murray, were ordered to ascend die lull 
4>n the nordi side^ and reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the supposed enemy. But to their 
astonishment, when they reached the soat- 
imit, instead of seeing the predpitoas y«th 
£Iled with the numerous files of Cope's ar- 
my in the act of ascent, they looked im 
silence and solitude. N^t a man appenred 
on the numerous windings of the road, mi- 
til at length they observed some people in 
the Highland garb, whom they at first took 
'for Lord Loudon's Highlanders, who, as 
familiar with the roads and the country, 
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it was xiatund to think might form the 
adsranced guard of the English army* On 
a nearer approach, these mea were disoo* 
vered to be deserters from Cope's army^ 
who brought the intelligence that that 6e^ 
»eral had entirely altered his line of march^ 
uid» avoiding the expected contest^ was in 
mil march to Inverness. 

The truth proved to be, that General 
Cope, when he approached within a day's 
march of the Chevalier and his little army, 
WW objections to his plan of seeking out the 
Adventurer and fighting him, which had 
not occurred to him while there was a great- 
-er dktance between them. It could have 
required no great powers of ainticipation to 
«u]ipose, that the Highlanders would rally 
Toimd their Prince in considerable num- 
bersi impressed by the romantic character 
^{ bis expedition ; or to conjecture that, in 
>so very rugged a country, an irregular army 
would take post in a defile* Bat General 
C<^e had not imagined such a rapid assem- 
bling of the mountaineers as had taken 



pbc^ or a paww s^ formidable m tl^ J)^ 
yil's Staircase, ou Corryarrack. This uu-i 
lucky general, whose name beccune a sort of 
lai^hing-stock in Scotland, was not by ajup 
means a poltroon, as has been supposed ; \mi, 
he was one of those second-rate men, whc; 
are efraid of responsibility, and form thei^ 
plan of a campaign^ more with r^erencf U^ 
the vindication of their own character, than 
the success of their enterprise* He Udd 
)UM embarrassments before a eouncU of ws»r, 
the usual refuge of genesrals who find Uiem» 
selves unable to decide, of their own ju^t 
jo^t, upon arduous points of difficulty. Hf 
had received ejotct informadou concerning 
th. number, imd diBpoatbn of the w«piy 
from Captain Sweetenham, an English o^ 
Jibcer, who was taken prisouer bj the. inh 
eurgents^ while <m his route to take the 
command of three companies lying at For^t 
William, <u^ having be«n present at. the 
setting up of the standard, described the ge- 
neral huzxas and clouds of bonnets Vhich 
were flung up on the occasion* The pri- 
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8oner had been treated with much courtesy^ 
and dismissed to cany Ae report that the 
rebels intended to give General Cope battle* 
Sir John Cope laid the intel%eDee before 
the council. He stated the unexpected num* 
bers of theHighlandinsurgents, the strtegth 
of their position, the disappeintment which 
he had met -with in not being joined, as he 
expected, by any of the well»affected inha- 
bitants of ihe country, and he asked the 
adyice' of his officers* 

It was now too late to enquire, whether 
the march into the Highlands was at all a 
prudent measure, unless the English gene* 
ral had possessed such a predominant force^ 
as to be ceiitain of crushing the rebellion 
at once ; or whether the forming a camp at 
Stirling, and preventing the Chevalier from 
crossing the Forth, while, at the same time^ 
iroops were sent by sea to raise the north* 
ern clans who were friendly to Govern* 
ment, in the rear of the Adventurer's little 
army, might not have been a preferable 
scheme. Thc^ time for option was ended. 
General Cope had proposed, and the Go- 
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Mnmmt iiad Mdi«iiaBad» the advanee isto 
IIm oortb) ftad the plan had h$9n aetadl 
MfffBu Still itdoee not appear to haTabew 
naeeiiary that Cope ahoald have telinqaialH 
ad bus porpoie ao meanly as was impltid m 
dte marofaf or rather flighty to InremeiM^ 
which ao much dispirited his treopSy a^ 
gave such enthunastio coamgato theinaiir^ 
giittts. Indeed, no general in' his a e ns ea 
vculd hare attacked the defile of Ounjmt* 
rack ; but had Cope chosen to hare encattfH 
ed on the plain, ribont two miles to the soat^ 
of Dalwlunnie»heoooldnot hare beenforeed 
tofight.bnt on Us^^wntenas, with die Ml 
advantage of his artillery and Ina aoperiat 
disoipHne, and Charles must baye ailhai 
gfvisn battle at a disadTantage^ or anfisted 
eoEtremely by tlie want of money and preHfe 
iiens. ^ John, in the meantime^ m%^ 
have drawn lus supples from iUhel% and 
would have overawed thi^ highly disaffeei* 
ed district, the inhabitants of wfaieh^ r^ 
Heved from his presence by bis march la 
lavemess, immediately joioed the rebelsi 
The snpsriority of dbe H%hly>p^ armyia 
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Bsmben was bat ixiMag^ ani sneli as thm 
UmAfimmiot regular troopa had alwiqra beeae 
caleemed mflBdant to oeiDpeBaat% altkoaf^ 
iiimrm m reaaon to tiunk ibct it was^greail]^ 
aa ag g e^s a ted to tke l&iglnii General. Nana 
«f thia xeaaoning aeemad. to inflnaice tlie 
aaimcil ef war; thegrgaxre it aatbeir opnuoft 
doit A» traopa ahooU be dranrn off to ]»« 
iwmant iiutead of mahiog a ^aui4» or itt«! 
tiriiiqr to Sthrfii^y alilioiigh the option i]t«( 
Mivad the oertaiii risk <tf. exposing the Loir 
aoimky to the iBnirgcBis. 

Six John Copoy haivmg hia nottons thus 
aaiictioiioi hf tiie opinioa of the council oC 
vsi^ iMtvanead for a mile or two, on tha 
morning of the 2Tth of Angu^ in Ins orir 
gioal direction^ tiU ho reaelied the point 
odMro tihe road to LaTomass lea;res tbtt 
wUok leada to Fort Afignatosy when Aft 
march, vaa snddeoly alter ed, and the route 
to fiiTameaa adopted. 

The csmKslicm irbieh fiUed tbelligUaiid^ 
ttrs on learning Cope's retreat was of a most 
SKatteisnt desiBBr^iM. ; but it was min|^ed 
«idi diaap|Kaotment» libs that of himiersir 
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whose prey hsm escaped them. There was 
a ananimons call to follow the retreating 
General with all dispatch, and compel him 
to fight. Cope had, indeed, some hours the 
start ; bat, in a council of Chiefii, it was pro* 
posed to inarch fire handred jacked me& 
across the country, to throw themselTes hf 
rapid inarches between Inverness and the 
English general's forces, and detam the re* 
gulars until the rest of the army came up itt 
their rear. The advantages to be gained 
by an unopposed. march into the Lowlands 
were, however, superior, to what could be 
obtained by the pursuit, or even the do* 
feat, of Sir John Cope, and the latter plan 
was given up accordingly. 

An attempt was made, on the part of the 
Highlanders, to surprise or bum the biff« 
radsB of Ruthven ; but they were bravely 
def^Nided by the little garrison, and the al-f 
tempt proved unsuccessful. They therefoie 
directed their march southward upon Gar* 
viemore* 

In the meantime, the intrigues of Lord 
Lovat continued to agitate the North, while 
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mtliimtmg iaorefummt for wtvuh hj ttiiri* 
btrtiiig oonmiflfioiicf fos iajepta d g lii «•!»- 
]Minie% of trbkdi iwwly wMe ultviMitod t# 
hid 4i9p0Ml» and bjr s«F|kl]Fuig ^B0u^ firttn 
UNhprifttfet pwNe^ to iutinoAte the clan* wImi 
Tirtmiiled attaohad to GaranmeiKty andl to 
€ii»&m tbcMe wlnoh wcfte doubtfuL 
.' Tbo ^ ehiff of ike elan Fnwor^ ^F9^ 
riwily MOflMfiag all Ua tMfi8wa% iva% in 
datf, coWKfceiaatiBig tkam at bm aaha .oouldy 
and aadaaTOVunagf if not to tiirti the seala 
in SttfJWtP of tbb yoitng AdVelititf ar^ at leaat 
to ftoaitTo ik^ paytiea in Mok a state of 
e^palitgr^ tkot be Idtwalf xi%bt bare a 
chaaeo of detenaiakig tike balaile^ whin 
bio ooteM aeo on wbicb cMo Were waa matt 
to^ bi guioad; Ho ftaNd» bowovar^ the 
aiMMrd .imfee^ aUac^ lojridty, md ufrykt 
ohMffirter. ^ the Prandenty umi ngaoded 
bioir with a 8iag!li)|ff' tubttira <tf inlenid fair 
aiad bataei^ and antoraili iflbatad spipeot 
MdobeaiTraBoa A joeidtkal lotior t* Laah^ 
iei».iii wbich Loitat allegaa hia fear of the 
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President^ whom he states to be playing at 

N. 

cat and mousewith him, iie^ perlmps, the most 
extraordinary picture of this extraordbiary 
person's mind that can be exhiUted** 

The Ijne of conduct to be adopted by Bfsc-^ 
Pherson of Clany, whose trameroaa mi 
hardy claa^ is situated chiefly in the diatriet 
of Badenoch, was at this time a matt^ ^ ^ 
great importance. This chief was a man of a 
bold and intrepid disposition, who hadfihowlt 
more respect for the laws of property, and 
more attention to preyent depredatiwHia, thaA 
any other chief in the Highland^ Lochiel 
perhaps excepted. He entered into extensive 
contracts with the Duke of GkirdoQ, and ' 
many of the principal profMietors in coon* 
tries exposed to the Highland caterans, 
agreeing for a moderate sumof yearly bluck* 
mail, to secure them against theft. TSm 
species of engagement was often uadep* 
taken by persons like Rob Roy, who pro* 
secuted the trade of a freebooter, and was 
in the habit of stealing at least as many^ 



* See N*te,^eDd o£ Chapter, p. 29U 
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^ttle as he waif the meaaB of irecovering. 
Bat Clany MacPherson pursued the plain 
and honourable system expressed in the let- 
ter of his contract, and by actually securing 
and bringing to justice the malefactors who 
•eotoimitted the depredations, he broke up 
. the greater part of the numerous gangs of 
- robbers in the shires of Inverness and Aber- 
deen* Somuch was this the case, that when 
B clergyman bq^ a sermon on the hei- 
nous nature of the crime of theft, an old 
H^falander of the audience replied, that he 
might forbear treating of the subject, since 
Clnny, with his broadsword, had done more 
to check it than all the ministers in the 
-Highlands could do by their sermons. 

; This gentleman had been named captain 
-of an independent company, and therefore 
remained, in appearance, a friend of Govern- 
melit i hut, in fact, he only watched an op- 
portunity to return to the allegiance of 
James YIIL, whom he accounted his law- 
All sovereign. In compliance with his fa- 
ther-in-law Lo vat's mysterious polities, Ciu^- 
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iKf wftited OB Sir John Copife on liie 27tb 
•f AixgQ6t,«ndT«c^ed that general's ordets 
teombody kiv olan* But on the next iubm- 
mg die chief of the BiacPherso&s was made 
yriMoer in hie own honse, and carried <rfF 
ii the rebel camp. Whether he was entev- 
tained there as a captiye, or as a secret 
firiend, we have not now the means (tf know- 
ing. He was coBTeyedakmg with the High.- 
land army io Perth, seemingly by eon- 
straint. 

On SSth August, the Piince bivoQaeK- 
ed at Dalwhinnie, himself and his principal 
•ffioers Ijdng on the moor, with no other 
iihelter than their plaids. On the £9th 
he readied Dalnacardooh, heii^ thus enft- 
Ued by the retreat of &e English army to 
l^essess himself of the passes of the mou»- 
tains between Badenocfa and Alihole,'and 
tm desoend upon the latter coontry. On Urn 
90th, Charles arrived at JSiair in Alhole, a 
castle bekmgiag to the Duke of Aihde, 
whose family, with his Grace's dider. bro- 
ther. Lord TnUibardin^ and his uncle. Lord 
Nairne, were well disposed to the cause of 
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the Prince) though his Grace, who enjoy^^' 
ed the title, was favourable to Government 
The families and clans6f Stewarts of Athole, 
Robertsons, and others of less importance^ 
were all inclined to support the insurgents, 
lutving never forgotten the fame which their 
juicestors had obtained in a like cause during 
the wars of Montrose. The name and au- 
thority of the Marquis of Tullihardin was 
well calculated to call these ready warriors 
to arms. He .was, as we have said, the 
^Ider brother of the Duke who enjoyed the 
title, and had been forfeited for his share in 
the rebellion of 1715, — ^a merit in the eyes 
of most of the vassals of his family. 

The Prince remained two days at Blair, 
where he was joined by Viscount Strath- 
i|llan and his son ; by Mr Oliphant of Gask 
^d his son ; and the Honourable Mr Mur- 
ray, brother to the Earl of Dunmore. John 
Roy Stewart, a most excellent partisan offi**' 
cer, also joined the Prince (to whom he had 
devoted his service,) at this places He arri- 
ved/rom the Continent, and brought several 
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If^m mUk him from pmmui of ^k^ctkiii 
wkxmA* Tkey ocMatatiafld fair and floiitid^ 
mg pvo ttiiM 4if good vislies and aervieoi t6 
hb i«nder«d» noM of wbich eiTiUtiM erir 
]^|l0aed into offeet^ aflNOfiteieiSk 

On tbe Sd of SeptombM^ in tlio oyniag^ 
lli# Highland army readied Farthy wliovait 
was Joined by iwo peiwoDB of firat-mte oo» 
aaqumee; mmelyi the Duke ^kfFurtli, wick 
two bnndrod men^ i^om he bald ooUa^od 
wkile in lading* in coKmaqnonoa of .dto waa^ 
laul whiok waa out for tibe pmrpaaoof ansaalp 
ing himi and tbe eelribimled Lord Geoiga 
Jdnrmy^ fiftk hvotiher of liie Idartuaof Tnii^ 
libardhit already mentioned* Botik Ikeaa 
MUeman weroeirated LieiMwiant^gaMrala 
in Ao Prinee'a neryicew 

It mui %% tkia Ume^ and ufKnn tiua oedar» 
4ia»» 4iat « sort of jealouay took pkMte ko«* 
twft^ tbeet twa groat meni wkiiA kad a 
■laiiter offeel upon tko foturo affiiiro tf 
Gkarlea Edwml. 

We kavo ulroady |^v«» Iko ekaraotar ef 
the Dnkeof Fertt^ aa ka ml oyOodi » gem- 



tlflMB^ in tihe Iu|^kMl itgg^d M«tl7» pl«ft^ 
Mgf «kd ftoififalfy parliralarly caleidatod to 
Im i^pneeaUb ie a persMi ^neated abroad^ 
Iflie tilt PjioiDf^and not likely to nm tlM iriak* 
gfdwplfwiaing him by roogh admoiiitioti aai 
hkmt ^eoatradiotion. AXL his babits and o^» 
moas bad boen formod in Franoe, whare lio 
liad apent the firal twenty yeais of hla lifo, 
Ilo even apoke English vvith eome marhs of 
Ik £weigneri T^bioh he ooneealed under the 
um of the broad Scottish dialeet. Ho waa 
Ainan of the meet undoubted eouKoge^ bnt 
had n^ peculiar niilitary talent* 

liord George Murray wtm a man of <h^# 
nal and powerful oharaoter. He had been 
.oaagaiged witb hie brother* the Marqw of 
iX^fibar^n, in the aflGik of 1715, waa alao 
proMuli aft ib» battib of Gleneblel, in 1719^ 
and hfid/aertpod for eome time in the Smy 
iKninn army».then no had aohofd of W9a^ 
He had at a later period been reoeneiled to 
the reigning family, by the intereat of boa 
liFother, the aetuHl Doke of Atbolo^ It is 
aaid» he had even eeliciied a ecHnmiision ,in 
iheEngliflhaimy. It wa^ however, refuaed; 
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and in 1745 he re-afisnnied his original 
Mntiinenlsy and joined Prince Charles Ed^ 
ward. Lord George Murray was in many 
reiq^ects an important acquidtion. He was 
tail) hardy, and robust; and had that in-^ 
tuitive acquaintance with the art of war^ 
which no course of tactics can teach* Being 
little instructed by early military education^ 
he was unfettered by its formal rules ; and 
perhaps in leading an army of Highlanders^ 
themselves undisciplined, except from a sort 
of tact which seemed natural to them, be 
knew far better how to employ and trust 
their native energies than a tactidan ac- 
customed to regular troops would have ven^ 
tured to attempt. He was, moreover, un- 
dauntedly brave, and in the habit of fight** 
ing BWord*in*hand in the front of the bat* 
tie; he slept little, meditated much, and 
was the only person in the Highland army 
who seemed to study the movements of the 
campaign* The chiefs only led their men 
to the attack in the field, and the French 
and Irish officers had been so indifferently 
selected, that their military knowledge did 
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not exceed tBe ikill neoesiary Co relive a 
guard ; 4nd only one or two had WYtd ib 
a rank above that of captain* Over s«ieh 
mep. Lord George Murray had grtat aopor 
zSority. Se had^ howevjpr, hia failing!, and 
iSkey were chiefly those of temper and maor 
iiers. He was proud of hia superior talentsy 
impatient of contradictioay and hanghty and 
bkint in expressing his o^nions. 
• It happened also not nnfrequentlyy that 
iha Prince himself and his tutor, Sir Tho- 
iXUM Sheridan, both extremely ignorant of 
.the British constitution and haUta of thinlt- 
ing, suffered sentiments of arbitrary power 
•to escape them, as impolitio as they were 
ung;racious. In cheddii^ ami repelling siidi 
epomons, Lord George Murray did a meet 
valuable service to his master; bat the 
manner ia which he perfinrmed a task nei- 
oassarUy nnpleasing was often rude and as- 
suming^ and with the best intentions he gkre 
offence^ whidi was npt the less sensibly felt 
hy the Prince, tiiat hia situation oU%ed him 
to suppress all outward indication of hia 
diapleasare. 
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From this peculiarity of Lord George 
Marray'a temper, there was earlj formed in 
the Prince'a council a partjr who set tip the 
Duke of Perth in opposition to him ; al- 
though the gentle, honourable, and candid 
temper of the duke mitigated the animont)^ 
of the internal faction. John Murray, the 
secretary, who, having been the early agent 
of Prince Charles's party, possessed a great 
«hare of his master's confidence, was sup- 
posed to have been chiefly desirous of set- 
ting the claims of the Duke of Perth in op- 
position to those of Lord Greorge Murray, 
as he Considered the former a person over 
whom his own ambitious and active disposi- 
tion might preserve an influence, which he 
could not hope to gain over the haughty 
and confident temper of the latter noble- 
man. Mr Murray is supposed chiefly to 
have insisted upon Lord Greorge's having 
taken the oaths to government, and having 
been willing to serve the House of Hanover. 
By these insinuations he impressed on tiM9 
Prince a shade of suspicion towards the gd^ 
neral, who was the most capable of direct- 
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iQg the morements of his army^ which waa 
never entirely eradicated from his mind, even 
while he most felt the value of Lord George. 
Murray's services. Charles's high idea of 
the devotion due to his rights by his sub- 
jects, rendered him jealous of the fidelity of 
H follower, who had not at all times been a 
pare royalist, or who had shown any incli- 
nation, however transitory, to make his 
own peace by a compromise with the reign- 
ing family. The disunion arising from 
these intrigues had an existence even at 
Perth, in the very commencement of their 
enterprise, and continued till the very end 
of the affair to vex and perplex the coun* 
dls of the insu^ents. 

On his arrival at Perth also, the Cheva- 
lier first found the want of money, which has 
been well called the sinews of war. When 
he entered that town, he showed one of hi» 
followers that his purse contained only a 
single guinea of the four hundred pounds 
which he had brought with him in the Dou- 
telle. But Dundee, Montrose, and all the 
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IiiTvniMi^ were bow at lam oonumiid* fie : 
pteceeded to le^ ilier eete a&d piddio wm^ 
niieiii name of Us £Eiiher$ aitd a»'moh aC 
Ine adhefCTilSy wfao» wafe toa dbi or timid io . 
jein At itendaxdy eiftt in eontrilmtiene of 
neDoey aosoKditig to their dbility^ fan mifiH 
taiy ebeet.ww by ftese reBoareee toienddjr 
sn^lied. Pfin*ties irare tent £or thicrpoe^ 
poee to Dundee^ Aberhr&ihwksk^ 'Sbmktam, 
and Mber towns. They {ffoclaimed Ki«K 
Jbmes VIII«^ Itot conu^tted^litlle mdenett 
eacoept opernn^ the. {nrieoieiai^ and it le re* 
nnujcable^ ihat evlm in aqr own tibne^ » 
cUflHaia <tf high raaJc hnd to pay « hoi^ 
sum of money on accontrt ^ his aneMon 
henai^ set nt libeHy % primier ndao WM 
detaSned for a eenelderaUe attount of ddk. 
It was BO less neommtf to hiag«ide thn 
nsea assemUed mnder tid» ndreBterewei 
slaadasd. This wa% howsMr^ easily dmM^ 
far the Hifhktfders ireve fittmliar wiHi m 
speeies of manieittlEing exaetty anited tor 
their owsi irr^gnbnr tactissn TheyMurcheA 
in a colamn of three abreast, and oonld 
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whiNiI up tritb prompt regutlsritjr, in order 
to form the Ihie^ or rather saeoessioii of 
^an eelamns, in wUcb it was tbeir fashion 
to eharge. They were accuatomed also to 
earrj ttieir arras widk habitual ease, and 
handle them with ready promptitude; to 
fire with a precise aim, and to charge with 
vigour, trusting to their national weapons, 
the broadsword and target, with which the 
first rank of eVery clan, being generally gen- 
tlemen, was completely armed. They were, 
therefore, as well prepared for the day of 
battle as could be expected from them ; and 
as^ there was no time to instruct them in 
more refined manoeuvres. Lord George Mar- 
ray judiciously recommended to the Prince 
to trust to those which seemed naturally 
dieir own. Some modelling and discipline 
wluB, however, resorted to, so far as the short 
interval would permit. 

The time which Charles Edward could 
allot to supply his finances, arrange the 
eanoipaign, and discipline his army, was 
only from the 4th to the 11th of Septem^ 
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bar ; for he had already adopted the daring^ 
resolution to give eclat to his arms, by ta- 
king possession of the Scottish capital) aod^ 
was eager to advance upon it ere Sir John 
Cope coold with his forces return irom the 
north for its defence. 
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NOTE. 
Letter from Lord Lot at to the Laird of ' 

LOCHIXL. 

[This letter is expnssed with so mach cKsj^y of chs^ 
Tacter, as might excite a suspidOD that it is an imitation of 
what Lovat might he supposed to think on the eccasfon, 
rather than a genuine document I havi^ seen the origi- 
nal, however, and compared it with Lovat^s undoubted 
handwriting, and it bears no other difference than an ap- 
pearance of compression and tzemulousness natural at his 
advanced age.] 

"For 

^' The Laird of Lochiel. 
, ** These, 

" Sejfi. 1745. 
" Dear Lochiel, - 
'* I FEAR you have been our rash in going out ere af- 
furs were ripe. You are in a dangerous state. The Elec- 
tor's General Cope is in your rear hanging at y'tail wb 
3000 men,— such as have not been seen heir since Dun- 
dee's affair, ■ and we have no force to meet him. If the 
Macphersoos wd take the field, I vd bring out my lads to 
help the work, and 'twixt the twa we might cause Cope 
keep his Xmas heir ; bot only Cluny is earnest in the cause, 
and my Lord Advocat plays at cat#and.mouse wh me ; but 
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times may ehaoge, and I may bring him to the Saint Jobn- 
atoun's tippet. Meantime look to. y^aelvea, for ye may 
expect many a sour face and sharp weapon in the south, 
I'U i|id you what I can, but my praynra are all I can gire 
at present. My service to the Prince, but I wish he bad 
not come heir soe empty-handed ; siller w^ go far in the 
Highlands* I send y» be £wan Ffraser, w°^ I have c^- 
ged to gi?e it to y self, for, weie Duncan to find it^ it «^ 
bt my head to im onion. 
"Fiirtwell, 

" Yr faithful! friend. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Prtparaiions for Defending Edinburgh against 
Prince Charles^ who Marches from Perth — 
' Ctn^usion: occasioned bg his Approach to Ediw- 
burfgh — PtuHlanimitg of the Volunteersr^ 
Plight if two Regiments (^Dragoons by tohu^ 
the' Citif was Covered — Comternation of the 
diizenS'-^NegoiiaUans between Hie Magistrates 
asid the Prince — The City Captured byaPartg 
under Lochiel — Prince Charles tahes possession 
qfthe Palace of Holgrood— Appearance of his 
Army — he is Joined by the Jacobites of the Lo- 
thians. 

Bdivburoh had long been a peacefal esr 
fital ; little accustotoed to the din of arms, 
and considerably divided by factions, as was 
the case of otber towns in Scotland. The 
rumcfars from the Highlands had sounded 
like distant thunder during a serene day, 
for no one seemed disposed to give credit 
ttii the danger as seriously approaobing. The 
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tineitpected intelligencey that General Cofe 
had marched to Inverness, and left the me* 
tropolis in a great measure to its own re« 
sources, excited a very d^erent and umm 
deep sensation, which actuated the inhabit* 
tants variously, according to their politi- 
cal sentiments* The Jaoobites, who is^ere 
in*consideraUe numbers, hid their svell- 
ing hopes under the cover of ridicule and 
irony, with which they laboured to inter- 
rupt every plan which was adopted for the 
defence of the town* The truth was, Aat 
in a military point of view there was no 
town, not absolutely defenceless, which was 
worse protected than Edinburgh. Hie spar 
cious squares and streets of the New Town 
bad then, and for a long time aft^t no ex- 
istence, the city being strictly limited, to 
its original boundaries, estaUished as carif 
as the fourte^dtb or fifteenlJbr ceni^ry^ It 
bad defences, but tJiey were of a singubirly 
antique and insufficient character. A Ugb 
and solid wall enclosed tbe oi^ from ^ 
West Port to the Potterrow PorL U,fm 
embattled, but the pampet was too narrow 
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im muftaatiiBg cannon, and| exoe]^ upon 009 
mt'iwo pmnts, the wall neither exhibited 
i«doabt, turret, or re-entering angle, froBk 
vUiJi the cortain or defensive line might 
he flanked or defended. It was merely an 
on^aary parh-owall of uncommon height 
and stvengtb, of which you may satisfy 
yMMEself by looking at such of its ruins as 
etiU remain. The wall ran eastward to 
what is called the South Back of the Car 
nongat^ and then, turning northward, aB» 
QBisded the ridge on which the town is biiilt, 
forming the one side of a suburb called 
Saint Mary's Wynd, where it .was covered 
by houses built upon it from time to time, 
besides being within a few feet of the other 
«de of the wynd, which is narrow, and imr 
mediatdy in its front. In this imperlJBet 
state the deiSance reached the Netherbow 
Port, which divkled the city frmn thp Ca« 
aoogate* From this point the wall ran down 
Leith Wynd, and terminated at the bospital 
eidled Paul's Work, connecting itself on tb|it 
pmnt wkh the N<nrth, or Nor' Loch, so 
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called because it was <m the Qorthem siM 
of the city, and its . sole defence on thaH^ 
qaarter. , - 1 

The nature of the defensive prbtecttonsr 
must, from this sketd, be judged extrembly 
imperfect ; and the quality of the troops fay* 
which reostance must have been madegood)! 
if it should be seriously thought upon, was^ 
scarce better suited to the task. The town'ft 
people, indeed, such as were able to bear 
arms, were epibodied under the name o£ 
Trained Bands, and had firelocks belongii^ 
to them, which were kept in the town's ma* 
gazines. They amounted nominally to six* 
teen companies, of various strength, running 
between eighty and a hundred men each* 
This would have been a formidable fbree^ 
had their discipline and good will coi«e«i 
spond.ed to their numbers. But, for msmj 
year's, the officers of the Tramed Bands had 
practised no other martial discipline, than 
was implied in a particular mode of flouriah** 
ing their wine*glasses on festive ooeasians; 
and it wais well understood that, if these iba* 
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a 

filbi vei^e etlled on, a niimbmr of them wer# 
hksAy enough to declaim Aht Prince Charle% 
and a mndi larger, proportion would be nn^ 
mUing to pat their persons and property 
in 'danger^ for either the one or the other 
fflde of tibe cause. The only part of the civio 
d^oders of Edinbo^h who could at all 
he tmeted, was the small body of foot call- 
ed the City-guard} whom we have already 
seen make some figure in the affair of Por- 
teoos. The two raiments of dragoons, 
wiieh General Cope had left behind him 
for the j^tection of the Lowlands, were 
the only regular troops. 

Yet, Iheugh dius poorly provided for de* 
fence, there was a natural reluctance on the 
part of the citizens of Edinburgh, who were 
IB g^eral friendly to government, to yield 
np their ancient metropolis without even 
an effort i^ defence, to a few hundred ivild 
Insurgents from the Highlands. So early 
as the 27th of August, when it was known 
in tbo eapitel that the regular troops had 
marched to Inverness, and that the High- 
landers were directing their march on the 
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Lotrlands, a meeting of the friends of go- 
Twnment was held, at which it was resolv^ 
that the city should be pat in a state of de- 
feiice» its fortifications repaired or impro*^ 
ved) as well as time would permit, and a 
regiment of a thousand men raised by^ga* 
neral subscription among the inhabitants. 
This spirit of resistance was consideraUy 
increased by the arrival of Captun Rogerc^ 
aid-de-camp to Greneral Cope, who .cam* 
from Inverness by sea, with directions that 
a number of transports, lying then at L«di» 
shoald be dispatched, without loss of time, 
for Aberdeen. He announced that Genenil 
Cope was to march his troops from Inver- 
ness to Aberdeen, and embark them at the 
latter seaport, by the means which he waa 
now providing for that purpose. The Ge- 
neral, he stated, would with his army thns 
return to Lothian by sea, in tiipe, as he 
hopedj for the safety of the city. 

These tidings highly excited the zeal ef 
those who had thus voted for defendiiqp the 
capital. As the regiment which had been 
vote<] could not be levied without the express 
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trartant of government, several citizens, to 
the number of an hundred, petitioned to be 
permitted to enrol themselves as volunteers 
for the defence of the city. Their nnmbenr 
0oonincreased. At length, on the 11 th Sep* 
tember, six companies were appointed, and 
OJflSM^ers named to 4;hem. In the meantime, 
fortifications were added to the walls, under 
the scientific direction of the celebrated M^- 
Laiirin, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. The volunteers 
were taught with all possible speed the most 
neeaiisary parts of military discipline ; can- 
non we^ also mounted on the walls, chiefly 
dJbtained^fVom the shipping at Leith. The 
whole city ]:ung with the din of preparation ; 
and much seemed to depend on the event of 
a struggle for time. The party which was 
ii{)|yermb8t for the moment, expressed their 
eager v^hes and hopes for General Cope's 
arrival from Aberdeen ; while those who 
hoped soon- to change positions with them, 
whispered to each other in secret their 
hopes that the English General would be 
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anticipated bj the arriyaL of the HsgUanA 
army. 

In the meantime, Charles EdwaiicI) hayiag 
stopped at Perth only long enough to col- 
leet some money, refresh and regulate Us' 
army, and receive a few supplies! of smdi 
proceeded on his venturous march Oflt the 
11th September. His manifestoeiB^ iH hid 
Other's name and his own^ had already acH 
Bounced his purpose of remedying all the 
grievances of which the nation could com-* 
plain. Among these the dissolataon of the 
Union was proposed as a principal objeeldF 
reformation. It certainly continoed to be 
felt as a grievance by many of the coioitry 
gentlemen in Scotland, whose impoftMine it 
had greatly diminished ; but the coibaMnaal 
part of the nation had begun to be'senaybla 
dF its advantages^ and were not greatly Mp* 
tiVated by thi^ proposed dissolut&im id the 
national treaty, which had so mmh eviaat^A 
their sources of foreign tr^c. Aaolbtf 
proclamation was issued^ in answer to OM 
which had set ike pri^e ct L.SO,OM iq^ 
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jAd Adventurer's head* He fihoold reply to 
I)»i9, be said, by a fiimilar announceitieiitf 
iant in confidence tbat no adherent of bis 
would ever think of doing any thing to merit 
^ucb a reward* Aecin^ingly) he puUished a 
x0Whxd tw the Elector of Hanover's person, 
Oharles's original idea was to limit the sum 

• offered to L.30) but it was ultimately ex- 
tended to the Same amount which bad been 
placed upon his own. 

On the evening of the 1 7tb, the Chevalier 
ireaohed ]!)utiUane with the vanguard of bis 
4Nrmy» or rather detachments of the best 
men of every cUm. It was found very dif- 
fieult to r^EQove the others from the good 
^pmxtieiM aaad provisions of Perth, which 
iRSve.superiiv to wbc^ they had to eixpect 
0m a mi^Qh. The Fords of Frew, situaited 

. <^ the Foiftfa about eight miles adbove Stir* 
iing, wbich the Earl of Mar, widi a mueh 
pure numerous army of Highlanders^ had 
i« vain att^smpted to cros^ formed no ob- 
ftaele to the advance of their present more^ 
4i4vwlniou|i leader. . The great drought, 
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which pr6Tai)ed that year, and wHidh in 
Scotland is generally most severe towards 
the end of autumn, made it easy to eross the 
river. Grardiner's regiment of dragoons, 
which had been left at Stirling, offered bo 
opposition to the enemy, but retreated toLfafr- 
Kthgow, to interpose betwixt the HigfalaiMk- 
ers and Edinburgh, — a retrograde movo« 
ment, which had a visible effeet on the spi^ 
rits of the soldiers. 

' In the meantime, the conTumon in the 
capital was greatly increased by the neat 
approach of the insurgent army. The v^ 
Innteers had at no time amounted to more 
than about four hundred men, a small pro- 
portion of the population of the city, snfti< 
ciently indicating that the far greater nu^ 
jority of the inhabitsunts were lukewarm, 
and probably a great many positively dw-: 
afibcted to the cause of government* Of 
those also who had taken arms, many had 
done so merely to show a zeal for the cause, 
which th^y never expected wouldbe brought 
to a serious test ; others had wives and htr^ 
'lilies, houses and occupations, which they 
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Werej^when it came to tbe push, loath to put 
in hazard for any political consideration. 
The citizens also entertained a high idea of 
&e desperate courage of the Highlanders, 
imd a dreadful presentiment of the outrages 
which a people so wild were likely to com* 
ma^ if they should succeed^ which appeared 
likely, in forcing their way into the town. 
Still, hbf^ever, there were mkny young stu- 
dents, and others at that period of life when 
honour is more esteemed than life, who were 
.willing, and even eager, to prosecute th^r 
intuitions of resistance and defence. 
. The corps of volunteers, being summimed 
U^ether, wereinformed that Gardiner's drar 
goons, having continued to retreat before the 
eiiemy, were now at Corstorphine, a village 
wid:iia thcee miles of the city ; and that the 
Taa of the rebels had reached Kirkliston, a 
£ttle town about six or seven miles farther 
to>ihe west. In these critical circumstances, 
General Guest, lieutenant-governor of the 
CSastle of Edinburgh, submitted to the corps 
4^ rdiunteers, that instead of waiting to be 
attsf^ked within a town which their num- 
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ber» were inadequate to defend, tbey ehonld 
second an offensive movement which he de^ 
signed to make in front of the city, in order 
to protect it, by an instant battle* For this 
purpose he proposed that the second regi^ 
ment of dragoons, called Hamilton's, shoiiM 
nunrch from Leith, where they were ttn^* 
camped, and form a junction with Gardi-* 
ner's at Corstorphine ; and that they shonld 
be supported by the volunteer corps of four 
hundred men. The provost, having agreed 
to this proposal, offered, after some hositsr 
tion, that ninety of the City«guard, whom 
he reckoned the b^st troops at his disposal, 
should march out with the armed citizens 
Mr Drummond, an active officer ct the v^ 
lunteers, and who displayed more than usuid 
leal, harangued the armed association. TIm 
, most spirited shouted with sincere applause^ 
and by far the greater part followed ihf&t 
example* Out of the whole volonteens^ 
about two hundred and fifty were under* 
stood to pledge themselves to the exeeutioB 
of the proposed movement in advance of tW 
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citjr. The soand of tbe fire-bell was ap« 
pointed as the signal for the volunteers to 
muster in the Lawnmarket. In the mean- 
time, orders were sent to Hamilton's dra- 
goons to march through the city on their 
way to Corstorphine. The parade and dis- 
play of these disciplined troops would, it 
was thought, add spirit to the raw soldiers. 
: The following day was Sunday, the 15th 
of September. The fire- bell, an ominous and 
ill-chosen signal, tolled for assembling the 
volunteers, and so alarming a sound, during 
the time of divine service, dispersed those 
aasembled for worship, and brought out a 
large crowd of the inhabitants to the street. 
The dragoon regiment appeared, equipped 
for battle. They huzza'd and clashed their. 
swords at sight of the volunteers, their com- 
panions in peril, of which neither party 
were destined, that day to see much. But 
other sounds expelled these warlike greet- 
ings from the ears of the civic soldiers. The 
relatiyes of the volunteers crowded around 
them, weeping, protesting, and conjuring 
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them not to ecpoie Uhneaso inndaabla to 
tkeir fAmilies to the iHroadsw^ordft of iho sat 
VBge Higfahmdors. There is nothing of 
which men, in general, are more easily pei4 
snaded, than of the extreme value of theiv 
ownliyes; nor are they apt to estimate thea 
more lightly, when they see they are highly 
prized hy others. A sadden change of opiv 
nion took place among the body. In. some 
companies, the men said that their officers 
would not lead them on; in others^ the 
officers said that the privaies would not folp 
low them. An attempt to march the corps 
towards the West Port, which was their 
destined route for the field of battle, failed. 
The regiment moved, indeed, but the files 
grew gradually thinner and thinner aa they 
nuurched down the Baw and through the 
Grassmarket, and not above forty -^fiv^ 
reached the West Port. A hundred mon 
were collected with some difficulty, hut it 
seems to have been under a tacit oenditiQii, 
that the mardi to Corstorphine shanld be 
abandoned ; for out of the city not one of 
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tbem iwued. The ▼olnnliBen W0re l«d bMk 
to their alarm poBt» and dirauBsed for ibe 
eraBuigy whon a few of the most zealous 
loft the towQi the defence of which begaa 
no longer to be expectedf and sought other 
fields in which to exercise their valour. 

In the meantime, their less warlike comr 
rades were doomed to hear of the near ap 
proech of the Highland claos. On the mornr 
ing of Monday, a person named Alves, who 
pretended to have approached the rebel army 
by ai^cident, but who was, perhaps, in reality, 
^ favourer of their cause, tn'ought word that 
he had seen the Duke of Perth, to whom 
he was personally known, and had recei- 
ved a message to the citiaens of Edinburgh, 
informing them, t^at if they opened their 
gs^tes, the town shotild be favourably treat- 
ed, but if they attempted resistance, th^ 
might lay th^r account Mrith military exe- 
cution ; *^ and he concluded,'' said Alves^ 
'^ IqF^^ddrf ssing a young man by the title of 
Royal Highness, and desiring to know if 
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siieh was not his pleasure." This messagji^ 
wbioh was pabliely delivered, struck add|r 
tional terror into the inhabitants, who pet^ 
tioned the provost to call a general meet* 
ing of the citi2Mi% the only purpose of 
which must have increased the confusion 
in their councils. Provost Stewart refuse^ 
to convoke such a meeting. The town was 
still covered by two regiments of dragoons* 
Colonel Gardiner, celebrated for his private 
worth, his bravery, and his devotional cha- 
racter, was now in command of Hamilton's 
regiment, as well as his own, when he was 
suddenly superseded by General Fowkes^ 
who had been sent from London by sea, 
and arrived on the night of the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

Early the next morning, the new general 
drew up the dragoons near the north end 
of th^ C(dt Bridge, which crosses, the Wa^ 
ter of Leith, abojit two miles from Gorstor- 
phine, from which last villi^ the High- 
landers were now advancing. On their van 
coming in sight of the regulars, a few of the 
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moikiited gentlemen who had joined the 
insurgents were dispatched to reconnoitre* 
As this party rode up, and fired their pistols 
at the dragoons, after the usual manner of 
akirmishers, a humiliating spectacle en* 
sued* The soldiers, widiout returning a 
akot, fell into such disorder, that their offiv 
eers were compdled to move them from the 
ground, with the purpose of restoiing their 
ranks. But no sooner did the two regi- 
ments find themselves in retreat, than it 
became impossible to halt or form them* 
Their panic increased their speed from a trot 
to li gallop, and the farther they got even 
from tibe very appearance of danger, theraore 
txeessiv^e seemed to be their panic* Qsl* 
loping in the greatest confusion round the 
base of the Castle, by what were called the 
Lang Dykes, they pursued their disorderly 
flourse along the fields where the New Town 
is now built, in full view of the city and its 
inhabitants, whose fears were reasonably 
Bnough raised to extremity, at seeing thf 
sbamefnl flight of the regular soldiers, whose 
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business it was to fight — a poor example to 
those who were only to take up the deadly 
trade as amateurs. Even at Leith, to which, 
as they had last encamped there, they re* 
turned by a kind of instinct, those recreant 
lioinsemen could only be halted for a few 
minatee* Ere their minds had recovered 
from their perturbation, some one raided 
a cry that the Highlanders were at hand; 
and the retreat was renewed. They halted 
a second time near Prestonpans, but, re- 
ceiving a third alarm from one of their own 
men falling into a waste coal-pit, the race 
was again resumed in the darkness of the 
nighty and the dragoonsonly stopped at Dun- 
bar^ North Berwick, and other towns on the 
coast ; none of them, at the same time, able 
to render a reason why they fled, or to tell 
by whom they were pursued. 

In Edinburgh the citizens were driven 
to a kind of desperation of terror. Crowds 
gatbered on the streets and surrounded the 
provost, entreating him to give up all 
tboogbtsof defending the town, which would 
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have been iadeed an impossibility after the 
seandaloas retreat of tbe dragoons. What« 
ever tbe provost might think of the con* 
dition of the city, he maintained a good 
coontenance ; and convoking a meeting of 
the magistracy, sent for the Justice-Clerk^ 
the Lord Advocate, and Solicitor* General^ 
to come and partake their coonctls* But 
these functionaries had wisely left the eity 
when the danger of its falling into the hands 
of the rebels became so very imminent. In 
the meantime, other citizens, unintited, in- 
traded themselves into the place where the 
council was held, which speedily assumed 
the appearance of a disorderly crowd, niost 
part of whom were clamorous for surreinder. 
Many of the loudest were Jacobites, ^ho 
took that mode of serving the Prince's cause* 
While the council was in this state of con-* 
fusion, a letter, subscribed Charles Stewart, 
P. R., was handed into the meeting, but 
the provost would not permit it to be open* 
ed, which gave rise to a furious debate. Thef 
volunteers, in the meantime, were drawn 
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Hp on the street, amid the same elamoapdod 
eonsternation which filled the council* Th^. 
received no orders from the provost, nor from 
any pne eke. At this japctnre, a man, who 
was never discovered, moonted on a gfey 
horse, rode along the front of their line, call* 
ing oat, to the great augmentation q£ fttfk 
general alarm, that the Highlanders were 
just i^ hand, and trere sixteen thoinsna 
strong ! The unlucky volunteers^ disrheattf* 
ened, and in a great measure deserted, ret . 
solved at length to disembody themselve^ 
and to return their arms to the King^s ikh 
gazine in the Castle. Tl^a. mnskets were re^ 
ceived there accordingly, and the volinite^m 
might be considered as disbanded as well as 
disarmed. If some wept at patting with their 
arms, we believe the greater part wwe ghid 
to be fairlj^ rid of the encumbrance. 

In the interim the letter with the alarmr 
ing signature wsb at length read in^he coon-* 
eil, and was found to contain a savmans 
to surrender, the city, under a promise ofi 
safety to the immunities ^ the corfwmiiaaf 
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and tbe proper tjr of individiuilGr. The omi« 
lilarion declared, that the Prince wonld not 
%e responsible -for the consequences if he 
^ere reduced to enter the city by f^in^ce, and 
that SQch of the inhabitants as he found in 
arms against him must not expect to be 
Hinted as prisoners of war. 

The perusal of this letter increased the 
cry against resistance, which, indeed, the 
flight of the dragoonis, and dispersion of the 
'volnnt^ers, rendered altogiether impossible^ 
the armed toree being reduced to the Oity- 
gfJOLtdf and a few recruits of the newly-rai* 
sed Edinburgh ri^ment* Tt was at lengtli 
agreed on, by general consent^ to send a de- 
putation of the council to wait on the young 
Prince at Gray's BtiU, 'within two miles of 
the tifyi 'they THmJnstrocted to require a 
(raapeniioti of: hostilities until they should 
faave time to defiberalie on the letter which 
liid' been forwarded to them. 

'The depntetioii had not long set forih on 
yi$ dMiMtion, \lrhen oniB of those tUrns of 
IMmmb wUeh so nniexpedteidly threi^tM to 
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daimnge the moBt. prc^bnnd d^alatimn^ 
jtuniaii prudence, induced iliMiy of the citir- 
jsens to wnik Ihat the &tep of commiunew* 
ting with the rebds had been delayed. In^ 
telligence ermedi acquainting, the mi^»- 
trates and council, that Sir J<^a Cop^s 
army had' arrived in Uie ^»neportB frmn 
•Aberdeen) and that the fleet was aeen off 
Dunbar, where the general intended to land 
fhis troops, and move instantly to &e xdief 
of Edinburgh* A messenger was. eejat to 3r»> 
call the deputation, but he proved ^naUa to 
overtake them. General Guest was sesort- 
ed to with various proposals. He^iHsB ask- 
ed to recall the.dragoons; but rqdied) he 
considered it betiter for the servioe that t^Mj 
should join General Cope. The mora aeal- 
^ous! eitiaeas tiien requested a new issue 
of attns to the volunteers ; but Ge«efal 
Guest seems to have been u&williBg to ^aoe 
them again in irresolute hands ; he said Ike 
aiagistrates might arm those whom dhey 
could trust from the city's magaaiiie* Still» 
M itappeared that a day's time gaimA alight 
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«KVe Aw dty, tkwe were proposmls to mmut^m, 
Ihe pai;po8e of defence, at least for tke time 
^iriieli C!ope*8 manch firoai Danbar was like« 
Ijr to oeeapj. ' It was therefore proposed 
iHB^ beat to amis, ring the fire-bel), and nv 
^seinble the yoinnteers, sehemes whioh 
mmre abandoned as soon as moTed, fos it 
was remembered that the deputation of the 
«iag»trale8 and eonneiUors were in tiis 
tpioiwer of the Highkndmen, who^ on die 
aotmAof All alarm in the town, were likely 
^•mtfOi^ tO'hang them withont oerempny. '' 
• Aboiit ten o'dloek at night the depntatibn . 
vetonied^ with an answer to the same pinw 
fiMO With the previous sammons, demands 
n^^iat the same time, a positive reply bo» 
feve two in die morning. The deliberationa 
a^die magiilrates were farther embroiled 
bjr'thia peremptory demand of instant sdr* 
ieMer, w4iieh made them aware that the 
ittsnvgents were as sensible as they eoold 
teiof the valae of hoars and minutes m a 
- diaoussion so critical. They could think of 
notining faster than to send out a second 
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4apiitation to Gray's Bfill, wilb iBrtmottaM 
to entiwat for farther time. It is importaiil 
to Btftte» that this party went to the Hi|!ll^ 
kmd head-quarters ia a haelmey-pcoaelii 
The Prince refused to see them, aad dia!» 
aliased them without an answer. 
' In the meantime, the Cbetralier and Ui 
oonnaeUors agitated several plans for oarfy** 
ing the eity by a sn^Men surprise. 'There 
was more than one point which gave ftdN 
lities for such a ot>i9>-i2B*iiiaui. Ahouaobe* 
longing to a gentleman of the^naaie of Ni* 
eolson stood on the outside of the town-wall, 
only a few feet distant from it, and vcify 
near the Potterrow Port. It w»s proposed 
to take possession of this house, and, after 
dearing the wall by a fire of musketry fteiit 
the upper windows, eithor to attempt an efr* 
ealade, or to run a mine under, the fortifiea^ 
tion. At the same time, the positaon-ef tho 
hoapMal called Paul's Work was hsmmMf 
sitniated to cover an attack on the main duiee 
ef die North Loch. The College Gharah 
gave ready means of gaining the hospitals 
and an alarm on the northern termination 
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{9£*-^Am wM wwAd bnw afforded a ^mnt ai 
lilPMnoii, while tibe maip attaok Brighite 
wtlmi&hf meaas af tha tow of koueaim Si 
Sfary'a Wjni^ conposiag the wastam flida 
af thai l9Ba» aad aotuaUy bail! upaa^ and 
fonaiag pai^af the waU» which in that^aca 
lM9ineralyaiaiig€ofbinldiiig& Sachwaro 
tha ^nls of asAuilk which miriil ha sldriiHk 
fA* ikaultaoaoualyv Jmd with the goealais 
pi*aipaet of aaoeeaB, that thair dnfimdanr 
viwradefieieiit hoth m Biimbers and ooufagai 
- 'IVIlh Aese and similar Tiews^ the Oia*< 
if$^r afdtilrad Locbial to get his men undeit 
armsy sa as to be ready, if tha magistralea 
di&aat'ftunpttader at the appointed hour o£ 
twi^ In the moFuing, to make an aittaekan' 
atftkir ot tibe points we have mentionedy ^ 
tidia mqr other opportaniiy that mightocdun 
^entariag the eky ; Mr Murray of Broaglhe 
teo^ -Whia wa» familiar with all the loealk 
tMi'OC Edinburgh, acting as a guide to tJMi 
CJamaroiMu The party amoonted to abeat 
fiipa hnndEad men. The Btriotest cautioiii 
WW reeommeiidad to than in marcfakig^ 
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aad ths J urave ei^iMd to rifiid alMtip«M» 
Irom spiritomu liquon. At the Mune tuuBti 
Mch man was promiflod a Mward afttaNil 
ddUiDg*, if the eoterpriw was succmsAdtt 
OoloMl O'Sullirafi was widi tbe paviytMi 
qiiavtar<*niaftter. The dctachnnenA marriwdtl 
lOttlid byMeoefaiatoii and Hope'sPask^ wiihn 
ant hfing oYmfitved from theCaatle) tkaogld 
IliOf «otild hear the wid^faes call the n^iuMbt 
WtthiK that fortress* Appcoachinf^'tfie JlSofi 
therbow Forty Loehiol and Murcajif reeoisn 
Boitred the ctty^walliiuve olosely»and<BOa4 
it planted with caimoD, JMit without seilr 
thiols. Tlvef couMy tberefiMre, have fer^ 
eod an entsanoe by any of the faoiiaeaiaiSt. 
Mary's Wynd ; but havii^ strict ordexeitat 
observe the ntmost caattoo, LoeUelhsiBiia* 
ted to resort to aetaal violenep ttiUl ■ the|^.ii 
should have final oommai^ to' do ssi^.lhUm 
the meantime, Loohiel sent forwasd tmmw^ 
his people, disgirised m a riding ceo* Bmi: 
hmitiDg cap, with orders to re4nest'fldmia4« 
sion by the Netherbow Port . This num ««l . 
t9 |»^wiiate the snrwttt dfan Ssgiiflk^ftaer 
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tfjdMgpons, andiD tlisl lAaneler to eall tug 
vcbnittaace. An advanced guard of twentjf 
CJamwoaa were ordered to place themselyea 
oneaeh dde of the gate ; a rappert of sixty 
wmn were etatioiied in deep eilenee in St 
Mmtj^n Wynd ; and the rest of the detaokr 
■Mit remained at tome distanee^ near the 
tseA et the .hme. It was Locbiers frarpose 
fiiat the gate, if opened, should have been 
instantly secnred hy the forlorn*hope of his 
pasty* The watch, however, (for there were 
aintiiiels .at the gate^ though none, on the 
oitip'^waU^} refused to open the gate, threatv 
Mied to fire cm the man^who desired: ad* 
flodttanee^ and thus compelled him to wMhr 
dntw* ' . ' ' . t 

li was now proposed by Murray, tbaiias 
tha : maraiiq^ waa begkining to break,* tbd 
ditac famcnt sboald retire to the craggy 
gimuid oaHed Saint Leonard's Hill, whate 
Iksy wonld be seeure from the caanon ef 
the Cksde^ and there await fmr fiurthec oi?« 
testf J Just . when the detachment was ehovA 
to ratzeat) an accident happened which gra** 
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lifiad them wilk an nnenpectad ^I^orlpi^ 
pf entrance. '\^t 

I have told yon of a aeeond depBtation afl^j^ 
out by the ma^trataa» to entreat fronL^tjhf^ 
Chevalier additional time to deUbar^toiip* 
on his tumnumsi which he r^fo«|d tqi..g||»i^ 
declining even to see th^ meBsengara. T^Mf^ 
deputies returned into the city, long ^fisf^ 
midnight, in the hackney*coadi whieh h^ 
carried them to the rebel camp. Tliq^Jfa||;if 
tered at the W^^ P^i*^ and left the«qw(^ 
after they had ascended the Bew supd re^Mslh 
ed the High-street. The hackney-coaffbwmn^. 
who had his own reaideace and his alablea ia 
the Canongate, w^s deairons to , return t# 
that suburb through the Netherbow Bofli: 
which then dosed the head of the Caneiigate.; 
The man was known to the wailtrsy #9 poftf^ 
ers, as having been that night engaged^^tJiia.' 
seivice of the magistrates, aoid, aan.aaifMtt 
of coarse, they opened the gate to let ^m. 
go home. The leaves of the gate hadNaf 
sooner unfolded themselves^ than Ae-Cp^i 
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tMxms rttsbed in* and s^cored and disarmed 
the few watchmen. With the ftame ^ase they 
(idsted on the eity goard-houBe, disarming 
itaeV soldiers as they foand diere. 

' ^^lenel O'Snllivan dispatiched parties to 
&e dtiier ioiilitary posts and gates about the 
dKy» two of which were occupied with the 
sMIir ease^ and without a drop of blood be-r 
isg li^ilt. llie Gamerons, in the dawn of 
mUKtiBiag^ were marched np to the Cross, 
wlfen the Casde, nowakriaed with the news 
of^tvhat had happened, fired a ahot or two 
eiifnreBiiiveof defiance. These warlike sounds 
wldced aach of the citissens of Edinburgh as 
A» tumruk of the Highlanders- entrance had 
not yet roused, and many with deep anxie* 
tff and others with internal exultation^ 
f&woA Adt the capital was in the hands of 
ttM^'minirgents. 

' Mhsfih noisy wonder was expressed at the 
tiiBtt Mtrrender of the metropolis of Seot- 
UokI Id the rebels; and, as if it had been 
B^o^siary to find a soap^^-gOat to bear the 
#Bgraoe and Uame of the transaction, a 
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greftt proportion of both vraft imputMl to.iim 
Lord Provost. Stewart, who, after a l^mg 
imd jwvere iinpriaonnteDt, was brought to 
trial for high treason, and aUhonghhoinaa 
honourably acquitted, his name im»s 4Bmn 
ftfterwar4s mentioned in a aminer aaif 1^ 
judicial acquittal had. not been sanetioptf 
by the pubUe voioe. TheraiSvnO' rooaafte 
enquire of what east were Pvovos^ ^tmpr 
art's general poUtioe, or hpw fi»v ew^fnim 
the mere eireomstanoe of niun#aske,:h»^a<p 
to be accounted a JaodMoi. > IWdwr^anHe 
chief magistrate of a coffporation 4q ha^o^M* 
deoiaed to death as a traiiory^becaasetdie 
does not possess those attiibotea itf bef^ 
ism, by means of which somni gifted indiim 
duals hare raised means of d^oOatWlMMi 
hope seemed altogethmr lost^^and, hy.slMr 
own energies and example, have sa^^ oenf 
nunities and states^ whioh were> ii^r th e t^ e* 
timation of all others, doomed to 4eepms^ 
The questicin is, whether ProToat StemoA 
as an upright .and bonouraUe man, soi^ 
th^ best adsioe in an exigency so siognlaCf . 
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4M[id ettrled IdmntM aasidooiiBly 16 earrjr k 
itttd exeeiiUoa when reeeiyed? Tbefligbt 
MtUn dragoMsy tb«ei}i»bandiiig of Ihe to^ 
iitiit«en» ikim dtscontinwmoe of the d^fene^ 
f«0eiirediiotoeourfigeiBent&omliiin; even 
4be.o|>6iiii^ aoommiiKiostiotiividitlie eit%*- 
my WBl^ none of bis faulty eitioo he "wae 
one of tbi^ last who either despaired of pte* 
aeirvi9gf*the eity> or used discotiraging lan^ 
gnage to the «i<i>e&s« Bat he could not' iii^ 
«^av{MaiiiGHilr«ek Soldiers with eoarage, <Hr 
siAIMi borgbefstrith ^triotio devotionyaady 
Hke a man wbo fights with a broken weapoI^ 
was unequal to mai»taki the eailkse'whieh 
io all appeaxa&de he seems to haw bi^n 
suMlere in defending. 

. Tfee IfigUanders, aaud eircntnstiteices so 
now^aod stimulating to them as attended the 
eai^vo of Edinbaighy behayed themselyes 
•Mdt^the utmost order and propriety. l%e 
anhliUiantSy desiroiis to conciliate their nie^ 
0Mi(on% bretigfat them proykioilsy and eren 
whie]ty;>lHit baying besii enjoined by Leoh^ 
iel nfrt. to taste the latter spirits^ they un- 
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aflimoiisly rejeeted a temptetira wliMi 
aeti them strongly; Tliey reUMihiad wlMe 
^faey were posted, in the Barliament-S^pMra^ 
from five in the morning tilt deven in the 
forenoon, without a man leaving hie poit» 
llioagh in a city taken, it amry be sajdy by 
storm, and sorronnded with an hmid)N)d 
fAjjects to exeite their curiosity, or awakan 
thmr eupidity. They were then yia i ta ^e d 
in the Outer Pat'liamenuHoase. 

About noon on diis important day,- (the 
ITth of September,) Charles Bdward pre- 
pared to taJee possessioB of lite palate aaid 
capital of his ancestors. . . 

It was at that time, wiies, winding' his 
march round by the viilage of Duddi^g* 
atoB, teruToid the fire ^( tiieCastJe, hahaltf 
ed in the holk»w between Artbwr'a Seat and 
Salisbury Crags. As Charles iqipvoaAed 
thd patace by the eastern access, called the 
Duke's Walk, he called f<Nr his horse» as 
if to show himself ta the popnlaee, wha aa» 
sembled in great numbers, and with load 
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lieolamations. The young Adventurer bad 
begun his march on foot, but the immetise 
\sr&wd with which he was surrounded, many 
of whom pressed to touch his clothes, or 
'kiss bis band, almost threw him down. He 
again mounted his charger as he approached 
Hie-palaee, having on his right the Duke of 
f^ertfa, on his left Lord Eicho, the eldest son 
bf the Earl of Wemyss, who had joined him 
a few days before, and followed by a c6n« 
^ourM of chiefs and gentlemen. The person- 
al appearance of the Chevalier was as pre- 
possessing, as the daring character and ro* 
mantic circumstances of his enterprise were 
calculated to excite the imagination. His 
]AM>le mien, graceful manners, and ready 
courtesy, seemed to mark him no unworthy 
«oih^titor for a crown. His dress was na» 
tional. A short tartan coat, a blue bonnet 
with a white rose, and the order and emblem 
of the thistle, seemed all chosen to idmtiiy 
himself with the ancient nation he summon- 
ed lio' arms ; and,' upon the whole, so far as 
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iM^aoiatioiifi and mgm ef joy could express 
itt he was so favourably received, that noue 
^f his followers doubted that he might levy 
a thousand men in the streets of Ediahurgby 
in half an hour, if be could but find arms to 
eq^p them. 

But they who were able to look beyoifed 
the mere show and clamour, discerned symp» 
terns of inward weakness in the means by 
which the Chevalier was to execute his 
weighty undertaking. The Duinh4wB8sel% 
or gentlemen of the elans, were, indeedi 
martially attired in the full Tffighland dres% 
with the various arms which i^pertaia to 
that garb, which, in fuU equipment) com" 
prebends a firelock^ a broadsword, dirk and 
target) a pair of pistds, and a short knife, 
used occasionally as a poniard. But such 
complete appointm^ats feU to the lot of 
but few of the followers of the Princa. 
Most were glad to be satisfied with a single 
weapim, a sword, dirk, or pistol. Nay, in 
spite of all evasions of the Disarming Act, 
it had been so far effectual, th^t pev^rid 



Higblanders were only armed with soydie* 
blades, set straight on the handle, and some 
with only cluhs or cudgels. As arms were 
scarce among the Highlanders, so the scanty 
and ill-clothed appearance of the pooter 
amongst them gave them an appearance at 
once terrible and wretched. Ii^ed many 
were of the opinion of an old frigid of yonr 
Grandfather's, who, as he looked on a set of 
haggard and fierce-looking men, some wa»t^ 
ing coats, some lacking hose and shoes, some 
having their hair tied back with a leath^n 
strap, without bonnet or covering of any 
kind, could not help obs^ving, that they 
were a proper set of ragamuffins with whieh 
to propose to overtcon nn established gfH 
vemment.* On the whole, they wanted tiiat 
regularity and uniformity of appearmce, 
whioh, in; our eye, fistinguishes regular 



* My friend, who was the Jonathan Oldbuck of the An. 
tiquary, made his ohservation ratlter at an ill-chosen place 
and time, in consequence of which he was nearly hrought 
to trouble. 
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soldiers from banditti ; and their variety of 
weapons, fierceness of aspect, and sinewy 
limbs, combined with a martial look and air 
proper to a people whose occupation was 
arms, gave them a peculiarly wild and bar- 
barous appearance. 

The Prince had been joined by many per« 
sons of consequence since he reached Lo- 
thian, ' Lord Elcho has already been men- 
tioned. He was a man of high spirit and 
sound sense, but no Jacobite in the bigoted 
sense of the word ; that is, no devoted slave 
to the doctrines of hereditary right or pas- 
sive obedience. He brought with him five 
hundred pounds on the part of his father, 
Lord Wemyss, who was too old to take the 
field in person. This was an acceptable gift 
in the state of the Prince's finances. Sir 
Robert Threipland had also -joined him as 
he approached Edinburgh ; and by the pri- 
vate information which he brought from his 
friends in that city, had determined him to 

persevere in the attack which proved so suc- 
cessful. 
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The Earl of Kelly, Lord Balmerino, Lock- 
bart, the younger of Carnwath, Graham, 
younger of Airtfa, Rollo, younger of Poinr- 
bum, Hamilton of Bangour, a poet of con- 
idderable merit, Sir David Murray, and 
other gentlemen of distinction, had also 
joined the standard* 

Amongst these, James Hepburn of Keith, 
son of that Robert Hepburn, respecting 
whose family a remarkable anecdote is men* 
tioned at page 245th of the first volume, 
and whose escape from Newgate is narrated 
at page 72d of the second volume, distin- 
guished himself by the manner in which he 
devoted himself to the cause of Charles Ed- 
wdrd. As the Prince entered the door of the 
palace of Holyrood, this gentleman stepped 
from the crowd, bent his knee before him in 
testimony of homage, and, rising up, drew 
his sword, and, walking before him, mar- 
shalled him the way into the palace of his 
ancestors. Hepburn bore the highest cha- 
racter as the model of a true Scottish gen- 
tleman. He, like Lord Elcho, disclaimed the 
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sfamth principles of the violent JacoUtes^ 
but, conceiving his country wronged, and the 
gentry of Scotland d^raded by the Umon, 
he, in this romantic manner, dedicated his 
sword to the service of the Prince who of- 
fered to restore him to his rights. Mr John 
Home, whose heart sympathised with acts of . 
generous devotion, from whatever source 
they flowed, feelingly observes, that <* the - 
best Whigs regretted that this accomplished V 
gentleman^-the model of ancient /limplicity^ ^ 
manliness, and honour — should sacrifice 
himself to a visionary idea of the independ* 
ence of Scotland." I am enabled to add^ 
that, after having impaired his fortune, and 
endangered his life repeatedly, in this ill- 
fated cause, Mr Hepburn became convinced 
that, in the words of Scripture, he had la- 
boured a vain thing. He repeatedly said in 
bis family circle, that, had he known, as the 
after prepress of the expedition showed him^ 
that a very great majority of the nation were 
satisfied with the existing government^ he 
^*Ottld never have drawn sword against M» 
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fellow-subjects, or aided to raise a civil 
war, merely to replace the Stewart, dy- 
nasty.* 



* A hereditary intimacy with the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hepburn, (son of lUr Hepburn of Keith,) and the friend- 
ship of the members of his surviving family, enable me to 
make this assertion. No doubt there were many of the more 
liberal and intelligent Jacobites who entertained similar 
sentiments, and conceived that, in furthering the cause of 
the Prince, they were asserting the rights of the country* 
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